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...increase their typing skill 
with extra practice at home... 


Simply rent an Underwood 
Standard Office Typewriter 
(MANUFACTURER’S LATE MODEL) 

...at very modest cost 
per month! 








Practice at home should easily add 25 per cent to 
their typing efficiency and speed . . . judging from 


They'll gain those needed extra hours of typing 
by renting an Underwood . . . the same type of 
machine they use in school, and most likely will 


use in their future office typing. 


Get the most out of your typewriting course. 
Ask your local Underwood sales office for full ren- 
tal information concerning... SPECIAL RENTAL 
RATES TO STUDENTS. 

Do it today ... so your students will lose no time 
in ranking high in their class work. 
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HARTNETT ADJUSTABLE DESKS 
USED IN OVER 3000 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


a 
At left is pictured a classroom in 


one of the schools which have 


adopted Hartnett adjustable 
desks. These are Model #101. 





ATTAIN TOP POPULARITY IN THREE YEARS 





During the past three years over three thousand schools 
and colleges have adopted the Hartnett adjustable typewrit- 
ing desk. Reports and repeated reorders from many of these 
schools attest to the fact that these advance-type desks defi- 
nitely promote classroom work. They eliminate the long- 
standing problem of poor posture caused by desks that are 
too high or too low for the student. A simple, patented de- 











vice, located below the "well" as shown in the illustrations, Deluxe Typing Desk (Model 
enables the student to adjust the typewriter to any height i lee Po: Sg weight 
from 26 to 30 inches from the floor. 58 Ibs. 


Hartnett typing desks are made in five models. For depart- 
‘se. ments with limited budgets, we also furnish a typing table 
en- equipped with the patented adjusting device. Two of the 




















AL models are pictured on this page. All units are rugged pieces 
of school furniture, made of oak. Send for complete data 
= and prices. 
| 3 Say 
a | “Your Corrat ola assesses eean ses enone sees oceseces 1 
| Typewriter Fh 4 
| \ 
| Hammond Desk Company : 
If 5248 Hohman Ave., Hammond, Ind. ; 
i 
' 
| ; : 
‘, Please send me literature as checked below. 1 Hartnett Adjustable Table 
| : (Model #140) — 27" high, ° 
a Free booklet, “Your Correct Typewriter Height.” ' 18" wide, 34” long. Shipping 
| ! weight, 36 Ibs, 
} Complete information about models shown. : 
' 
ian Descriptive circular about other models. ' 
aa i HAMMOND DESK “COMPANY, ? : 
= 1 
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ZELLIOT-LEIDNER BOOKKEEPING, Introductory 


What do you want in an introductory bookkee ping text? Simplicity, completeness, interest— 


you will find them all here. So easy, so streamlined that the beginning bookkeeping student 
can acquire the material easily and become accurately grounded in the fundamentals. The 
“stair-step” approach enables him to absorb each point in terms familiar to him and at his 
level of learning and experience. The abundance of short chapters provides maximum adapt- 
ability for a short or long course. There is a wealth of practice material, that can be tailored 
to suit the student’s varying needs and abilities. 


Published 1947 597 pages, Cloth Bound 6”"x9" 


ZELLIOT-LEIDNER BOOKKEEPING, Advanced 


Adaptable for any terminal course in bookkeeping. Included are all clerical details important 
in professional bookkeeping, as well as the basic information that leads to more responsible 
positions in management. Ideal for students who desire vocational training, wish a broader 
knowledge of business record-keeping, and need basic preparation for the study of accounting 
on a professional basis. 


In addition to the practice exercises at the end of each chapter, there is a separate Practice 
Materials Book that follows the regular exercises at the end of each chapter. Journals and 
ledgers are also available. These include: Partnership Set: Index of Work Materials, Custom- 
ers Ledger, Creditors Ledger, General Ledger. Corporation Set: Index of Work Materials, 
Vouchers and Checks, Customers Ledger, General Ledger. 


Published 1948 565 pages 6"x9” 


INCREASE YOUR VOCABULARY 
By Dr. John G. Gilmartin, Superintendent of Schools, Waterbury, Conn. 


This text covers all phases necessary to strengthen and augment a person’s written and oral vocabulary. 
Some of these are pronounciation, root words, the multiple uses of words, words taken from achievement 
tests, spelling, origin of words, and word games. The emphasis is upon practicability and diversity of 
presentation. 

Outstanding features are: 


e Stimulating and clear style of presentation. Game or quiz element in each lesson 
grips the attention of the student. 

e@ All the material is thoroughly tested. 

@ No prerequisites required. 


Published 1950 192 pages, Cloth Bound 514"x8" 


Send for your free examination copies today! 


EDUCATIONAL BOOK DIVISION 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 


70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 11, N. Y. 


Publishers of Thomas Natural Shorthand 





MEMBER Now Used in More Schools Than Ever Before 
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NOTES BY THE EDITOR 


By Herbert A. Tonne 








THE TRAGEDY 
OF THEORY 


“T have two classes in bookkeeping, each of which has forty-one students in it. Most of them 
are very close to the age at which they can leave school for full-time employment without going 
to a continuation school; therefore, they are just marking time. The overwhelming majority of 
them are students with I.Q.’s of sixty and seventy, but a few are a little above average. I find 
that if I try to have an organized lesson, they completely get away from me. On the other hand, 
if I give them nothing but written work, I am afraid they will revolt on this also. What shall I do 
with them ?” 

_ This teacher had twenty to thirty points of education courses, all of which dealt with ideal teach- 
ing situations and was concerned with the problems of motivation and the direction of learning 
with people who had a fundamental aim to lear. His courses were of little or no value to him. 

A young teacher was observed teaching the adjusting and closing entries from the work sheet. 
Three of the pupils did not open their books and the teacher made no attempt to encourage them 
to do so. Considering that they just sat, they were astonishingly quiet. A few of the students 
participated a bit confusedly, but somewhat energetically, in the discussion of the transfer of en- 
tries into the various columns; but most of the group conducted little téte a tétes or showed 
disinterest. 

In the case of the first teacher described above, there is an administrative problem for which 
there is no easy answer for the teacher. The situation is a mess and even with unusual teaching 
ability, the results will probably be ineffective. In the second case, however, there were many 
suggestions and provisions given in the education courses for handling a diversified group. Pos- 
sibly the teacher was wise in not attempting to do anything with the two or three completely dis- 
interested students; possibly he had made a bargain with them—“If I leave you alone; you leave 
me alone.” Such things are unheard of in methods classes and classes in secondary education, but 
they occur in many teaching situations. However, the second teacher did fail to take advantage 
of many of the procedures which had been presented to him for coping with a diversified group. 

Why did he fail to utilize what he had been told? The answer is simple. He had been told, but 
not taught! We learn to teach as we have been taught, not as we have been told to teach! In the 
typical college methods class, the teacher does the talking and occasionally a more audacious pupil 
interrupts to point out a similarity of his own experience or a disagreement. Theoretical lesson 
plans are made and some term papers are written, but this is a far cry from the realities of the 
typical class room. There are many reasons for this—overcrowded classes, probably the most un- 
derstandable. Certainly, it is unrealistic to expect a pre-teaching methods course to help a pros- 
pective teacher to cope with all the problems he will find. Nevertheless, it remains a tragedy 
that the training institutions are so pitifully unaware of the nature of many high school class- 
room teaching situations. 7 

Possibly the trainers recall the high school as it was twenty-five or thirty years ago when there 
Was a seriousness of lesson learning which cannot and should not be expected with universal 
enrollment. Possibly, he confuses the relative docility of the college class with the problems of 
teaching in the secondary school. The problem of the teacher presented in the first paragraph is 
not an unusual one. On the contrary, it is a rather typical situation in many classes in any metro- 
politan city and can be found rather frequently in moderate-size cities. Indeed, even in the small- 
est high school, such situations are not nearly as uncommon as we would hope them to be. 

Prospective teachers need to learn to adjust themselves, but the shock of the wide separation 
between theory and fact is an unfair one. In the college, the prospective teachers deal with teach- 
ing on the assumption that the students will be moderately interested, that they have considerable 
ability, and that they are concerned with some attainment in learning. In the great majority of 
the high school classrooms, these conditions actually prevail. But very frequently, the beginning 
teacher does not have an opportunity to teach in such classes. As a beginning teacher, he is as- 
signed to the toughest schools; is often given all boys’ classes; has these boys between the ages 
of fourteen and sixteen when they are most unamenable to classroom control. The young teacher 
is fired with the zeal for attaining real learning, but the principal says he is not concerned about 
learning—“Just keep ’em quiet.” 

His training gives him the possibility of being a moderately good teacher, but his job is that 
of being a policeman without the means of control in the hands of the officer on the beat. 

These teachers could be given some help in their methods classes although the problems that 
confront them are primarily administrative and organizational rather than those of method- 
ology. Woe unto the young teacher who in the first week of his teaching dares to concern himself 
with administration! He has his classes: he has his rooms; that’s his job; and he must make the 
best of it. Unfortunately, as things typically are, many of our young teachers find that the edu- 
cation courses they have had are a hindrance to them rather than a help in the actual classroom 
conditions they must face. Under reasonably good conditions, such work undoubtedly is helpful ; 
in the conditions which many beginning teachers actually face, such courses do more harm than 
good. 

Here is a real tragedy of theory which we have created for ourselves, and, worse yet, which 
we impose on prospective teachers year after year. 
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Maybe, but you'll need plenty of patience... 
and so will the bear. It’s almost as difficult 

as trying to teach Office Machine Practice 
without the right equipment. 

But when you use a Monroe Adding-Calculator, 
it’s easy to teach business mathematics. That’s because 


Monroe makes the Educator, designed 
? i=) 


precisely for that job. What’s more, Monroe supplies 


you with valuable teaching aids. 


The Educator was planned with your teaching problems 


in mind. Manually operated, it allows each student 
to progress at the speed best gaited to his or 
her ability. Monroes, too, are the machines your 


students will use later in business. 


Like to see how they will help you get better 
results in your classroom? Just mail the coupon. 
Your local Monroe representative will be glad to 


show you. No obligation of course. 






BEAR IN MIND. 
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MONROES MAKE 
TEACHING EASIER! 
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Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc. 
Educational Dept., Orange, N. J. 


Sometime when your local representative is near, I’d like to have him 
call to. give me more information about Monroe Adding-Calculators and 
their use in the Commercial Department curriculum. 

cd EE YESS NSERC STR Saeco Oe ; 


EES See ot eae OED seus peteeaconsttneyywsncenevedener’ 


ADDRESS......... 
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CRITICISM, COMMENT AND CHALLENGE 


By Frederick G. Nichols 
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It is deplorable that employers of graduates of business courses are by their survey reports, 
articles and speeches unwittingly preventing progress towards the elevation of business training 
standards in terms of office job requirements. It is to be hoped that NOMA and business school 
groups working cooperatively may soon begin to show results. In an effort to point up the need 
for a thorough restudy of office standards in relation to school standards some typical manage- 
ment points of view are being discussed here. I have yet to come across anything that reflects an 
awareness of the defects in business training except by implication where the whole responsi- 
bility for giving sound vocational training is too readily assumed as the exclusive prerogative of 
the in-service training department. You business educators created the fog. It is up to you to 
dispel it. Dry ice perhaps? 

In the preceding comments emphasis was placed on the employer’s unsound but widespread be- 
lief that only basic skills, not occupational competence, are all that can be expected from busi- 
ness training. And what is more discouraging is his complacency about the matter, in fact, his 
entire satisfaction with trainability only. 

Now comes another statement along the same line by an office manager* who says that “Cer- 
tain expectations, supported by company standards ... provide him (OM) with a reasonable basis 
for choice” when interviewing candidates for a beginning job. It should be helpful to business 
teachers to know what those “expectations” are. But it is not. It is discouraging, unless you 
are one of the type who are satisfied with things as they are, glad to have your training defects 
overlooked, or just pleased to have your traditional practices approved by such an authoritative 
judge, the employer. Well, let’s look at these ‘‘expectations” and the “standards” on which they 
are based to see how they “coincide” with those of schools. 

First, you are not expected to train for “specialized positions.” Quite so, if by “‘specialized” 
is meant one peculiar to the employing office. But not so, if the term includes typist, file clerk, 
calculating machine operator, stenographer, and other specialized jobs as it seems to do. 


“The aim of the school should be to treat successfully those types of work in which the job 
seeker would start.” What are they? ‘‘Correspondence,” not a job at all, but probably stenographer 
is meant. “Calculation,” ditto, but calculating machine operator probably is meant. “General cleri- 
cal, including all types of general office work such as switchboard, filing, duplicating, and pos- 
sibly some machine operations.” Good! But wait. He doesn’t stop there. He adds this: “Some 
pre-service or school training should include at least an acquaintance with and in some cases a cer- 
tain amount of skill in the operation of basic business machines.” Spoiled it. Same old vague- 
ness and uncertainty expressed in terms of ‘‘some school training,” “at least,” “acquaintance,” 
“some cases,” “a certain amount,” and “basic business machines.” Now I ask you, doesn’t that 
give great comfort to those who are giving “‘some school training,” “‘at least” an “acquaintance- 
ship” with “basic machines,” “in some cases,” to “some people?” 


‘ 


But why bother? Your graduates will meet “expectations” because they will be “prepared in 
the fundamentals necessary to give the basis for sound in-service training for promotion.” That’s 
all you have to do; we'll do the rest. We'll train them for a job. Comforting isn’t it? 

Let’s go on and see if there isn’t something else expected of us. Yes, there is. Here it is. 

1. “Mental alertness” is expected. I submit that it cannot be produced, and that it will take 
something more than simple, repetitive basic training to develop it further where some is present 
at the start. 

2. “Good job attitude, personality, ability to work with others and to assume responsibility.” 
Also “thoroughness” and “persistence.” All right. But only through some definite training, and 
in sound vocational training situations can these qualities be added to, even ever so little. But 
only “‘basic” training is expected to serve this purpose! 

3. “A background in general educational subjects such as commercial geography, and possibly 
some simple bookkeeping experience.” The first item above gives us about the first encourage- 
ment we have had for teaching the “background” subjects, but even this is a bit clouded by the 
description of them as ‘“‘general educational.” That doubt about bookkeeping will come as a shock 
to business teachers. I doubt that a single business teacher can be found who will put bookkeep- 
ing in the “possibly” class. On that point even the traditionalists will get no comfort. But later on 
the author too makes a case for bookkeeping. 

4. Here it comes again: “50 words per minute for 10 minutes with the usual five admissable 
errors.” “Ability” and “skill” are mentioned. There is a sharp distinction, but none is noted. 

1“What to Expect of Office Beginners,’ NOMA Forum, November 1950, p. 3, and reprinted in this issue of The Journal 


on page 167. * f ” 
(Continued on Page 170) 
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TAILOR-MADE COOPERATIVE 
RETAIL TRAINING 


by Elwood N. Chapman 
Chaffey College 


Ontario, California 


AILOR-M ADE training — de- 

signed to meet the real needs of 
each student in a given classroom—is 
a teacher’s dream! A dream that our 
tax-supported public schools with 
their already over-crowded class- 
rooms cannot very well reduce to 
reality. Yet, to the teacher with his 
day-to-day relationship with all stu- 
dents, the great need for individual 
assistance is always present. 


Especially is individual attention 
needed in the cooperative retail train- 





tors are given time to do coordinating 
work which includes: 
1. Counseling and guiding students 
during office hours. 
2. Maintaining liaison between 
classroom instruction and work ex- 
perience. 
3. Locating and developing accept- 
able placement training positions 
for each student. 
4. Working with employers to 
widen and improve training ex- 
periences of each student. 





Windows at Chaffey College Used by Students To Gain Experience in Window Work 


ing plan under the distributive educa- 
tion program. For here, where each 
student in the classroom has a dual 
responsibility (classroom achieve- 
ment in the morning and on-the-job 
progress in the afternoon) individ- 
ual personality differences, levels of 
aspirations, and fundamental differ- 
ences in job-training positions make 
a certain amount of individual atten- 
tion mandatory. 

And, indeed, this need is for the 
most part recognized and work-loads 
of teacher-coordinators are adjusted 
to give more time for individual stu- 
dent development. Besides the great- 
er number of hours spent in the class- 
room by “co-op” students (714 hours 
per week minimum in California 
Junior Colleges) teacher-coordina- 
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5. Keeping satisfactory relation- 
ships between student, employer, 
and classroom teacher. 

School administrators and _ state 
school officials have taken a realistic 
approach to this new area of voca- 
tional training which is designed to 
prepare students for positions in dis- 
tributive occupations—those _ posi- 
tions in business which usually in- 
clude the selling function and which 
account for more than 40 per cent of 
all occupations in most communities. 
This greatly needed program has the 
enthusiastic endorsement of retail 
businessmen throughout the country. 
Successful programs can be found in 
many communities. 


Will Traditional Classroom Procedures 
Work? 

But even in the most successful 
programs, teacher-coordinators are 
not satisfied with adaptation of class- 
room procedures currently used to 
meet the on-the-job needs of the stu- 
dents. Too often the real challenze of 
the program is compromised by con- 
forming with the traditional classroom 
approach and student needs are not 
met. True, new techniques, new 
methods are constantly being devel- 
oped to augment the traditional ap- 
proach to teaching, but even witli the 
full use of these developments, suc- 
cess is not always achieved. Teacher- 
coordinators keep saying: “I wish J 
were able to more effectively tie my 
classroom instruction to the on-the- 
job needs of each student.” 

To understand the problem we 
must appreciate the philosophy of the 
“cooperative plan.” We must ac- 
knowledge that it is founded upon 
the true apprenticeship principle that 
all instruction must be “tailor-made” 
to increase the progress of the ap- 
prentice on the job. If the “coop- 
erative plan” is to justify this heri- 
tage, the student must receive coordi- 
nated classroom and on-the-job in- 
struction that will help him make 
progress towards proficiency in the 
distributive area which he has se- 
lected. 

We recognize that even if all mem- 
bers of a class have similar training 
positions, individual differences will 
still be marked due to personality dif- 
ferences and variances in levels of 
aspirations, native ability, and age 
spread. But training positions, ex- 
cept in rare cases, are not similar. 
Indeed, they are as different as the 
individuals that occupy them. Fach 
position produces its own problems, 
each position provides its own pe- 
culiar type of training. In fact, most 
positions are so different that only in 
the classroom does each student ap- 
proach a common ground with his 
classmates. 

Contrast this with a typical trades 
and industry classroom where all stu- 
dents occupy similar training posi- 
tions and all are following the same 
standardized training course to 
achieve proficiency in a specific trade 
—where there are known skills that 
can be measured. 

In the distributive area, if all stu- 
dents were seeking careers in the ap- 
parel field and each one had an identi- 
cal training position in an apparel 
store, the problem of course content 
and adaptation would be relatively 
simple. But this is not the case! Not 
only are positions in the same area 
greatly different but many areas such 
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as furniture, appliances, insurance, 
and wholesale selling are also in- 
volve 1. 

The diversification of training po- 
sitions can be illustrated by citing the 
author’s class as an example. At 
Chatfey College, Ontario, California, 
cooperative sales training positions 
are io be found in apparel, grocery, 
shoe, furniture, paint, hardware, ap- 
pliance and other types of retail 
stores. Each store has a “personal- 
ity” all its own—no two are the same. 


Recommended: Cooperative Training 
Precedure 

The author, working with this sit- 
uation, has been no more successful 
than others in coordinating course 
content and classroom procedure to 
satisfy the great diversity of student 
needs. However, under encourage- 
ment from state supervisors and de- 
partmental personnel, he has experi- 
mented with the use of job analysis 
procedures to develop a satisfactory 
adaptation procedure which will help 
give each student a “tailor-made” 
training. 

Nothing new will be presented — 
but merely a combination of the best 
to be found in (1) job analysis 
sheets, (2) student rating sheets, and 
(3) employer contract agreements 
... placed on one simple form that 
will simplify the work of the teacher- 
coordinator and at the same time 
place the entire “cooperative” pro- 
gram on a more. solid vocational 
basis. 

The reader is referred to the Co- 
operative Training Procedure form 
which it is suggested he read care- 
fully. It will be known as the CTP 
for the purposes of this report. 

The steps to put this form into use 
are as follows: 

(1) In column one list what the 
student actually does on-the-job now 


and add new areas of training as the 


student progresses. This is a contin- 
uous “job analysis.” 

(2) In column two list what the 
teacher-coordinator must know so 
that he can “‘tailor-make” classroom 
instruction to the needs of the stu- 
dent. This, too, is a continuous 
process. 

(3) In column three record the 
progress of the student. 

On the basis of the author's ex- 
perience so far the following recom- 
mendations are made: 

(1) The CTP should be put into 
practice only after the cooperative 
student has been employed in his 
training position for a minimum of 
two weeks. The student should in 
all cases be given time to make initial 
adjustments and develop an initial 
understanding of the training idea. 

(2) The student involved should 
list all of his various duties (in prep- 
aration for completing column one ) 
on a work-sheet. This could include 
those duties that he is already per- 
forming as well as those he antici- 
pates he will perform at a later date. 
This can best be done in the class- 
room as a group. Not only does this 
give the student a better insight into 
his own position, but it is excellent 
orientation procedure to the program 
itself. 

(3) Using the completed work- 
sheet, the teacher should then inter- 
view the student, discuss the training 
position, problems, etc. Here the 
teacher makes the initial job analysis 
with the student. 

(4) Taking the work-sheet with 
him, the teacher-coordinator then in- 
terviews the employer. He can dis- 
cuss the initial progress of the stu- 
dent and again explain the CTP. But 
most important he must continue his 
job analysis based upon employer in- 
formation and observation. Some 
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ON-THE-JOB EXPERIENCE 


(Here can be listed what the 


student actually does on-the-job what he can do in the classroom 
to help the student make on-the- 
Areas where the 
student will mot receive any on- 
j experience 
noted so that the student can re- 
i classroom help tion 


now. Each duty should be listed 
progressively according to diffi- job progress. 
culty of achievement: for ex- 
ample, list (1) operates cash 
tegister (2) does stock work (3) 
sells on main floor on Saturday 


the-job 
ceive as 
ties that the student has not had sible. 
an opportunity to experience yet. 
ther training areas may open experience. | 
up for the student at a 
date and will be listed in this 
column. ) 


this area.) 


CLASSROOM 


much 
only. Be careful not to list du- and training in this area as pos- 
For example, many stu- 
dents receive no window display 
i Consequently, 


later classroom time can be spent in 


TRAINING STUDENT PROGRESS 


(Here the teacher should note (Here the teacher can list the 
i weak and the strong characteris- 
tics of the student based upon 


employer interviews; dates em- 
ployers were contacted; time stu- 
dent spends on the floor selling; 
problems; .niscellaneous informa- 
i necessary to rate student 
progress. ) 


should be 


more 








Note: A supply of these forms could easily be kept in a notebook which the teacher-coordinator could 
keep in his possession during employer and student interviews. The forms should be used as needed and 
although they would constitute permanent records to verify work experience they should be used for the 
purpose they are intended for and not for ‘show’ purposes. Duplicate copies may be desirable but not 


necessary. 


Each teacher-coordinator could develop his own form. 


The form itself is not important as 


lony as the basic procedure is followed and the form is used. 
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information for column two in the 
CTP can be obtained and employer 
suggestions can be incorporated into 
the procedure. 
tial . 
adaptable to the employer, the stu- 
dent, and the training position. 
cannot expect to develop a procedure 


_ Flexibility is essen- 
the CTP must always be 


We 


to which the employer, the student, 
and the position must be adapted! 

(5) It is necessary now that the 
teacher-coordinator have a second in- 
terview with the student. The train- 
ing situation—including the employ- 
er’s point of view—is then explained 
to the student. Changes in the stu- 
dent’s work-sheet are then discussed 
as well as what the employer believes 
the student should learn in the class- 
room. 

(6) The student, using the cor- 
rected and enlarged worksheet, pre- 
pares the initial CTP. This, too, can 
best be done under close supervision 
in the classroom. Once prepared 
the CTP’s can be kept in a notebook 
and will be the basis for all future 
interviews with students and employ- 
ers. The CTP is a working pro- 
cedure and not a job analysis that 
should be filed away. 

Now, what does this procedure ac- 
complish ? 

First, it eliminates any considera- 
tion for the following: 

(1) Employment contracts: Here 
is a flexible working arrangement 
with the employer without the need 
of “selling” him on signing a contract 
that circumstances might force him 
to break. 

(2) Rating Sheets: The progress 
of the student can be measured with- 
out resorting to a form that is most 
difficult to adapt to each student be- 
cause of its inflexibility. 

(3) Job Analysis Sheets: The 
form has the essentials of a good Job 
Analysis that is practical. 

(4) Employment Contact Ree- 
ords, etc.: The CTP can be used to 
record employer contacts, hours 
worked, and other information. It 
can be the only essential record. 


Case History 


For the purpose of further under- 
standing, let us take a specific case 
where the author has had some op- 
portunity to apply this procedure. 

Shirley entered the “co-op” pro- 
gram and work experience arrange- 
ments were completed for “training” 
in a local drug store. With no previ- 
ous experience, she started her ex- 
perience in a miscellaneous depart- 
ment (magazines, tobacco, greeting 
cards, etc.) and started her CTP on 
the basis of this work. Her primary 
classroom need during this period 
was orientation to the job, store sys- 
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tem, appearance, and personality de- 
velopment. 

Her progress was good and be- 
cause she was needed she was given 
“substitute” work in a camera de- 
partment. This opened a new train- 
ing area for Shirley. An analysis of 
the duties and responsibilities of this 
job were made (consisting of such 
duties as loading and unloading dif- 
ferent types of cameras, types of 
film, numbers, etc.) This new area 
was added to the CTP and to assist 
Shirley in this area she was encour- 
aged to “read up” on cameras and re- 
quired to make a “sales demonstra- 
tion” in class. 

In the latter part of the year, Shir- 
ley was getting some “exploratory” 
experience in the cosmetics depart- 
ment and again her CTP had to be 
adjusted. As her class project she 
selected “cosmetics” and in this man- 
ner made some progress in that high- 
ly specialized selling field. 

Shirley’s case indicates the need 
for a simple, flexible procedure that 
can be adapted to on-the-job changes. 
It is obvious that it was impossible to 
plan far ahead in this case. Con- 
trast this, if you will, with the stand- 
ardized plan that is followed under 
apprenticeship training for a plumb- 
er! 


Results 


sut what about the real question: 
Will this procedure give our students 
“tailor-made” training? 

The very nature of the CTP is 
part of the answer. If it is used, the 
teacher-coordinator is better in- 
formed on student needs and cannot- 
help but do a better job of teaching. 

Of more importance, the CTP 
will “smoke out” the students’ “level 
of aspirations” for the instructor. 
Some students will, consequently, be 
expected to make much faster on-the- 
job progress than others. The in- 
structor can then establish for each 
student—a training goal that is pur- 
poseful. Psychologists have empha- 
sized that it is essential that a train- 
ing goal be established within the 
reach of the individual student. To 
expect each student to reach the same 
goal is to discourage the slow to 
learn, or the fast to learn. Training 
goals, too, must be “tailor-made.” 

But most important, when such 
goals are realistically established, 
each student is better prepared and 
more willing to adapt classroom ac- 
tivity to his needs. The student is 
prepared to “take away” what he can 
use to achieve his goal! 

Underlying the entire CTP of 
course is the advantage for the coop- 
erative-teacher of being able to bet- 
ter evaluate teaching methods and 
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techniques. A certain amount of 
classroom time must be spent on such 
areas as merchandise analysis, mark- 
up, and personality development, but 
in the time that remains the instructor 
is obligated to “‘tailor-make” instruc- 
tion as much as possible. One simple 
way to do this is to have a “problem 
hour” where any student can “toss” 
his problem to the group for discus- 
sion and solution. Other techniques 
are being developed throughout the 
country by “co-op” teachers. 

It is realized that further experi- 
mental work and simplification must 
be made. Others will have better 
ways of using a different procedure 
based upon the same principle. 


Summary of Advantages 


In closing, it is difficult to bring all 
the advantages of such a procedure 
into sharp focus. However, it is the 
opinion of the writer that real prog- 
ress can be made in following such a 
procedure. Here is what it can do 
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for your “Co-op” program: 

(1) Strengthen the amoun: and 
the quality of on-the-job exper: -nces 
for each student. 

(2) ‘“Tailor-make” classroor; jn- 


struction to meet student needs which 
will increase on-the-job progress. 
(3) Improve relationships bei .veen 
all parties and strengthen the “c:-op” 
program in your community. 
But what is truly significant is the 


fact that such a procedure, once im- 
proved and standardized by a large 
number of teacher-coordinators, 
could mean a more firm and solid 
foundation for the entire cooperative 
retail program. It could mean as 
much to the new distributive educa- 
tional field as “apprenticeship stand- 
ards” have meant to the much older 
trades and industry field. 

True, putting into application such 
a procedure presents a real challenge 
to teacher-coordinators, but if fur- 
ther expansion is to have a_ solid 
foundation pioneering in this direc- 
tion is essential. 
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In the November issue of this magazine directions were given for constructing a 


design on the typewriter. 


This is a typewriter game originated and copyrighted 


by Julius Nelson, sponsor of the artistic typing contests. 


If you followed those directions the result should be the design pictured below. 


The numbers at the left of the design 
page 108 of the November issue. 
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Directions for constructing another design will be printed in the January issue. 
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SHORTHAND 


ap information given in this ar- 
ticle is based on a survey of one 
hundred seventy-five four-year ac- 
credited Ilinois high schools with en- 
rollments of one hundred fifty or 
less. 

There has been a growing aware- 
ness that the small rural school 
should examine the content of its 
curriculum, review its objectives, and 
consider its results, particularly inso- 
far as the status of shorthand is con- 
cerned, to see if the aims of educa- 
tion in general, and of business 
education in particular, are being 
provided for in the order of their 
importance, and if the needs of the 
majority of the pupils are being met 
in the best possible manner. It was 
felt that such an investigation was 
justified by the increasing importance 
being placed on business education in 
the small high schools. Also by the 
fact that such programs are all too 
frequently patterned after those of 
the larger urban schools with little 
emphasis or attention being focused 
upon the program’s meeting the 
needs of the pupils of the small 
school, or upon whether or not such 
a program is adequately or effectively 
administered. 

The study was limited to schools 
with enrollments of one hundred 
fifty or less in an arbitrary attempt to 
exclude any high schools which 
might have more than a one-teacher 
business education department, or its 
equivalent. The study was further 
limited by excluding from considera- 
tion any data regarding the qualifica- 
tions and experience of the teachers 
of shorthand, their methods of teach- 
ing, or the textbooks used. Inclusion 
of such data, it was felt, might place 
emphasis upon means rather than 
upon results. 

The data as tabulated from the re- 
turned questionnaires showed some 
interesting results as evidenced by 
the answers to the following ques- 
tions. 


How many small high schools teach 
shorthand? 

Twenty-eight, or 16 per cent of the 
schools offered two years of short- 
hand, eighty-five, or 48.6 per cent of- 
fered one year; twelve, or 6.9 per 
cent alternated first year shorthand 
with second year, and seventeen, or 
9.7 per cent alternated shorthand 
with some other subject. Thirty- 
three, or 18.8 per cent offered no 
shorthand. 
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What is the average size of short- 
hand classes in the small schools? 

Classes in first-year shorthand 
ranged in size from one to twenty- 
seven; in second-year shorthand 
from one to nine. Over 50 per cent 
of the classes in both first and sec- 
ond-year shorthand had enrollments 
from four to nine. 


How much time is devoted to the 
teaching of shorthand in the small 
schools? 

Approximately two-thirds of the 
schools teaching either one or two 
years of shorthand devoted one 40- 
minute period a day to the teaching 
of that shorthand. In the schools 
teaching but one year of shorthand, 
12.8 per cent had one 45-minute 
period a day; 17.9 per cent of those 
teaching shorthand II had a forty- 
five minute period. 


What are the dictation standards set 
for the first year of shorthand? For 
second year? 

Standards set in dictation in first- 
year shorthand ranged from forty 
words a minute to one hundred or 
more. <A standard of sixty words a 
minute was reported by 55.3 per cent 
of the schools, and an additional 10.7 
per cent listed sixty words as the 
minimum point on a scale ranging 
from sixty upwards. 

Standards set for dictation in sec- 
ond-year shorthand ranged from 
eighty words a minute to one hun- 
dred twenty-five. One hundred words 
a minute was the standard set by 32.4 
per cent and 25 per cent had a stand- 
ard of eighty. 


What are the transcription standards 
set for first year shorthand? For sec- 
ond year shorthand? 

Transcription standards set for first- 
year shorthand showed a wide vari- 
ance. A standard of ninety-five per 
cent accuracy with no set speed was 
listed by 12.9 per cent. “No stand- 
ards for transcription” was listed by 
7 per cent. Another 7 per cent gave 
twenty words a minute as the stand- 
ard, and no reply was given by 24.5 
per cent. 

Transcription standards in second- 
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year shorthand also showed a wide 
variance ranging from fifteen words 
a minute to fifty-five words a minute. 
Thirty to thirty-five words a minute 
was the standard set by 10.7 per cent. 
“No definite standards” was the 
reply of 7.1 per cent and 32.4 per 
cent gave no reply. 


What dictation and _ transcription 
speeds are attained in first-year short- 
hand? In second-year shorthand? 

Average speeds attained in dicta- 
tion in first-year shorthand met or 
exceeded the standards set. Only 4 
per cent of the schools reporting fell 
below the sixty-word a minute stand- 
ard set by 55.3 per cent of the 
schools. Twenty-five and eight- 
tenths per cent met the sixty-word 
standard and 71.8 per cent exceeded 
it. 

Transcription speeds attained 
varied from fifteen words a minute 
to sixty words a minute. A speed 
of twenty-five words per minute was 
reported by 5.8 per cent. Speeds of 
thirty and of thirty-five were likewise 
reported by 5.8 per cent each. A 
standard ot 95 per cent accuracy was 
reported by 4.1 per cent and 45.9 per 
cent made no reply or merely placed 
a question mark after the query. 

In connection with transcription, 
schools offering one year of short- 
hand were asked whether or not they 
devoted a separate period to tran- 
scription. Out of one hundred 
thirty schools replying to the query, 
only one school indicated that it had 
a separate period for transcription. 

In second-year shorthand, average 
speeds attained in dictation varied 
from sixty words a minute to one 
hundred twenty. An average speed 
of one hundred words was reached 
by 32.4 per cent of the schools offer- 
ing the second year. The per cent ot 
schools attaining an average speed 
of one hundred words a minute coin- 
cided exactly with the per cent of 
schools setting a standard of one 
hundred. No reply to the query con- 
cerning standards in dictation for 
second year shorthand was given by 
21.4 per cent. 

Average transcription speeds at- 
tained in second-year shorthand 
varied from fifteen words a minute 
to fifty-five words a minute. An 
average speed of twenty-five to thirty 
words a minute was reached by 14.2 
per cent. Forty words a minute was 
also reached by 14.2 per cent. No 
reply was given by 39.3 per cent. 
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What per cent of pupils fail first- 
year shorthand? Second-year short- 
hand? 

Failures in first-year shorthand 
ranged from 0.7 per cent failing 
thirty per cent of the pupils to 29.6 
per cent who reported no failures. 
Unsolicited comments accompany- 
ing the reports of no failures indi- 
cated that teachers often “pass” stu- 
dents who have not mastered the 
work, for a variety of reasons. Fail- 
ure of ten per cent of the pupils was 
reported by 16.3 per cent of the 
schools, and a five per cent failure 
was reported by 10.6 per cent. 

In shorthand II, 85.7 per cent of 
the schools reported no failures, 
while 7.1 per cent reported that one 
per cent of their pupils failed. Un- 
solicited comments again indicated 
that students sometimes passed who 
had not mastered the work. 


At what grade level or levels is first- 
year shorthand offered? Second- 
year ? 

In the schools offering one year of 
shorthand only, 31.4 per cent indi- 
cated that juniors were allowed to 
take shorthand. Juniors and seniors 
were allowed to take shorthand in 
40.2 per cent of the schools. In 13.7 
per cent only seniors were allowed to 
take first-year shorthand. 

In the schools offering two years 
of shorthand, 65 per cent reported 
that juniors could take first year 
shorthand; 27.5 per cent reported 
juniors and seniors eligible for first- 
year shorthand. In the same schools 
92.5 per cent reported that only 
seniors could take second-year short- 
hand. No reply was given by 7.5 
per cent of the schools. 


Are there admission requirements 
for first and second year shorthand? 

Of the schools offering but one 
year of shorthand, 59.0 per cent re- 
ported that they had no admission re- 
quirements for shorthand. Thirty- 
one per cent said that they did have 
admission requirements and 9.9 per 
cent made no reply. Seventy-five per 
cent of the schools teaching two 
years of shorthand reported admis- 
sion requirements for the second- 
year course. No requirements were 
reported by 20 per cent, and 5 per 
cent made no reply. 


What are the admission requirements 
for first-year shorthand? For second- 
year shorthand? 

For first-year shorthand, one year 
of typewriting, either before or sim- 
ultaneous with first-year shorthand, 
was required by 11.2 per cent, while 
0.7 per cent required one year of 
typewriting prior to first year short- 
hand. A scholastic average of “C” 
was required by 2.1 per cent. English 
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proficiency of varying degrees was 
mentioned by 2.1 per cent. 

For second-year shorthand, a “C” 
averaye in first-year shorthand was 
listed by 22.5 per cent as an admis- 
sion requirement, and 27.5 per cent 
indicated that first-year shorthand 
and first-year typewriting must have 
been passed. Twenty per cent said 
that pupils must have passed a five- 
minute sixty-word test with varying 
degrees of accuracy and speed on 
transcription. 


How many schools teach second-year 
shorthand as part of a unit? 

Of the schools teaching second- 
year shorthand, 32.5 per cent indi- 
cated that they taught shorthand and 
transcription in conjunction with 
some other skills to form a unit. 
Shorthand was combined with tran- 
scription alone in 67.5 per cent of the 
schools. 


What skills, knowledges, and tech- 
niques are taught in the second-year 
shorthand units? 

Skills, knowledges, and techniques 
taught in the second-year shorthand 
units covered a wide variety of ma- 
terial. Duplicating was taught by 
46.1 per cent, filing by 38.4 per cent, 
business machines by 23.7 per cent, 
typewriting by 76.9 per cent, and 
shorthand and transcription by 100 
per cent. Business dress, ethics, eti- 
quette, and job application techniques 
were each taught by 15.4 per cent. 
What are the course titles of the sec- 
ond-year shorthand units? 

The title “Office Practice” was 
given by 53.8 per cent of the schools 
for the combination unit containing 
other skills in addition to shorthand 
and transcription. “Secretarial Prac- 
tice” and “Shorthand Transcription 
Studies” were each listed by 15.4 per 
cent as the titles by which they desig- 
nated such a course. 

Summary 

The following data were among 
the most significant findings revealed 
by the one hundred seventy-five re- 
turned questionnaires : 

(1) One year of shorthand is of- 
fered each year, or alternately, by 
58.3 per cent of those schools. 

(2) Two years of shorthand are 
offered each year, or alternately by 
22.9 per cent. 

(3) No shorthand 
18.8 per cent. 

(4) Over half of the classes in 
both first-year and second-year short- 
hand had enrollments of four to nine. 

(5) Approximately two-thirds of 
the schools devote one forty-minute 
period a day to first-year shorthand 
and/or to second-year shorthand. 

(6) Standards in dictation and 
transcription vary widely in both 
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first- and second-year shorthand par- 
ticularly in transcription and very 
particularly in first-year transcrip. 
tion. A standard of sixty words a 
minute in dictation was set by over 
50 per cent of the schools tea ‘hing 
first-year shorthand. A _ dic‘ation 
speed of either eighty or one hundred 
words was set by about 50 per cent 
of those teaching second year short- 
hand. 

(7) Speeds attained in dictation on 
the whole met or exceeded the stand- 
ards set, but transcription speeds at- 
tained were widely divergent and 
poorly defined. Many schools gave 
no data concerning either transcrip- 
tion standards or achievements 

(8) About 30 per cent reported no 
failures in shorthand. Comments 
accompanying replies seemed to indi- 
cate that students were frequently 
passed because the limited curricu- 
lum in the small school forced them 
into entering and into continuing in 
shorthand regardless of aptitude or 
interest. 

(9) In the schools offering but 
one year of shorthand only 13.7 per 
cent limited enrollment in the one- 
year course to seniors. 

(10) Admission requirements into 
first-year shorthand were reported by 
only 31 per cent of the schools offer- 
ing but one year. Admission re- 
quirements were varied with but a 
few apparently attempting to screen 
students on the bases of scholarship 
and ability. Most of the schools 
listing any sort of admission require- 
ments seemed to require only that the 
student take typewriting either prior 
to or simultaneously with first-year 
shorthand. Entrance requirements 
for second-year shorthand were con- 
cerned primarily with the student's 
having passed first-year shorthand 
and first-year typewriting. 

(11) Second-year shorthand was 
taught in conjunction with transcrip- 
tion only, in about two-thirds of the 
schools teaching two years, and was 
taught in conjunction with a variety 
of skills, techniques, or knowledges 
to form a unit in the remaining third 
of those schools teaching two vears. 

(12) Course content for this sec- 
ond course varied widely, running 
the gamut from advertising through 
office behavior, job application, filing, 
and personality, to dictaphones and 
duplicating. 

Conclusions concerning the status of 
shorthand in the small high schools of 
Illinois will be given at the end of a second 
article based upon this same study. The 
second article deals with suggestions and 
opinions of the teachers of shorthand m 
the small schools concerning the status of 
shorthand in those schools, and_ possible 


curriculum revisions that should be made 
pertaining to shorthand. 
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INTRODUCING COLLEGIATE BUSINESS TRAINING 


ITH an upside-down world, 

wars and rumors of wars, inse- 
curity and striving for security, and 
confusing roles of science which spell 
se-urity yet ironically would destroy 
everything, we should alert our think- 
ing to accompanying changes in the 
character of employment situations. 
Significantly, these do not occur ex- 
cept through people and their jobs. 
The scientists are intoxicated with 
excitement about their biggest field 
day of employment but business edu- 
cators too have an immediate re- 
sponsibility in coping with profile 
changes in 1951 employment.  Col- 
legiate business training must reflect 
current changes if it is to be realistic. 
Simply stated, we must diagnose the 
requirements of new as well as old 
jobs in 1951, honestly accept our edu- 
cational responsibilities, and plan to 
effect our ideas. But this is an over- 
simplification of the problem; subse- 
quent discussions should develop de- 
tails but these ideas are summarized 
here as a logical basis upon which to 
construct present thinking about an 
effective collegiate business-training 
program. 


Significance of the First Year 

Suppose we look now at first-year 
business training because of its psy- 
chological and pedagogical character. 
Frankly, much of the first-year work 
is not good because of three condi- 
tions: (1) our refusal to challenge 
the methods of the status quo, (2) 
subjects have been emphasized more 
than students, and (3) poor teaching 
has been tolerated in this area be- 
cause covering up could be done in 
advanced phases of instruction. We 
shall see how these three conditions 
can be changed. 

First, by eliminating attitudes of 
defeatism which say conditions can- 
not be improved. Actually, most of 
us have never tried to do more with 
this area of business training. Surely 
too much learning has been clouded 
with textbooks, laboratory problems, 
and teacher-determined standards for 
business facts. The old philosopher 
was right when he chided: “I never 
let schools interfere with my educa- 
tion.” The individual, the whole in- 
dividual must occupy our thinking 
since little learning takes place with- 
out recognizing all of the learner’s 
interests, qualifications, ambitions, 
and purposes. Significantly, it is not 
only the whole student who learns 
but the whole teacher who teaches. 
It was Emerson who said that what 
We say is determined, qualified, modi- 
fied, and controlled by what we are. 
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by Hilton D. Shepherd 


Texas Christian University 
Fort Worth, Texas 


Collegiate schools of business then 
must help the student discover him- 
self as an integral part of the total 
situations related to business train- 
ing. It is a big problem. Thousands 
of schools and colleges should be 
dedicated to this purpose.' 

The seriousness of the personal 
adjustment problem is evident in all 
areas of college life. New courses, 


methods, teaching techniques, the so- 
ciety of college, and surely the size of 
the institution bear on the individ- 





. . good counseling develops effective 
communication channels in the personnel re- 
lations between teacher and student." 


ual’s problem. Dr. Archibald Mac- 
Intosh’s survey of 656 colleges and 
universities is a significant reference. 
He found that 32.1 per cent of all 
who enter junior colleges fail to 
graduate and that the larger the 
school, the higher the percentage of 
failure. For coeducational institu- 
tions with enrollment of more than 
1,000 students 61.1 per cent did not 
graduate. 

Here good counseling develops ef- 
fective communication channels in 
the personnel relations between 
teacher and student. Feelings are 
eminent and knowledge and_ skills 
may temporarily take a secondary po- 
sition. Counseling may include mat- 
ters of how to study, personal fi- 
nances, family problems, or the mat- 
ter of selecting an area in which the 
Be During the academic year 1947-1948 at the 


university level alone 139 institutions enrolled 
nearly 252,000 business students. 


student might wish to prepare for 
future employment. Four areas in 
which a student might decide to earn 
his living are :? 


1. Central | 3. Financial 
Production Finance 
Marketing Banking 


Wholesaling Insurance 


Retailing 
2. Auxiliary 4. Managerial and Admin- 
Accounting istrative 
Statistics Business Ownership 
Secretarial Work Business Manage- 
Transportation ment 
Selling Office Management 
Advertising Personnel Manage- 
ment 
Labor-Management 
Relations 


For most of us, helping students 
discover their levels of enthusiasm 
for work is a totally unexplored area 
which should offer an immediate 
challenge once we see the problem. 
Personally, the success most of us 
enjoy has been inspired by the confi- 
dence and charity of others. Once 
when Walter Chrysler was asked the 
secret of his success as a great auto- 
mobile engineer he listed the usual 
qualities of ability, capacity, and en- 
ergy. Then added the real secret 
enthusiasm. Yes, more than en- 
thusiams, he said—excitement. He 
liked to see men get excited about 
their work. Although real enthusi- 
asm for learning about business orig- 
inates deep from within, we surely 
accept the psychology of its acquire- 
ment. A large New York publisher 
has recently displayed signs in its of- 
fices which read: “If you want to be- 
come enthusiastic, act enthusiastic.” 





What Can Be Said for Selection 
Devices? 

As long as we are talking about 
responsibilities to students as indi- 
viduals, we should consider the 
sources from which students are re- 
cruited. The pedigree of our prod- 
uct has much to do with the success 
of our training. Although the area 
of selective admissions for business 
students is far beyond the possibil- 
ities of this paper, we can summarize 
those features of the problem which 
bear significantly on the first year 
business-training. Generally, selective 
processes are designed to: (1) locate 
the most intellectually desirable indi- 
viduals who are capable of receiving 
business training, and (2) classify 
our materials, the student-product, in 
such a way as to intelligently counsel, 
instruct, and direct his course. 

It is ordinarily assumed that much 
can be done with business aptitude 
tests. In one instance, for example, 
. oe H. D., Musselman, V. A., Hughes, 


*. H., Introduction to Modern Business, p. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1950. 
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250 manufacturing concerns are to- 
day using sales aptitude tests whereas 
only 100 were doing so in the same 
industry in 1945. Many positive 
values in testing programs reassure 
us of possibilities in this area but 
when carried too far we are remind- 
ed that the great Einstein was unsuc- 
cessful with college entrance exams 
—of all things, he failed his mathe- 
matics ! 

Let us postpone the usual discus- 
sion of formal tests for aptitudes and 
intellectual capacities and consider 
other important aspects of selections. 
Although the following areas are 
quite difficult to evaluate, they are al- 
most indispensable to intelligent se- 
lection of business students. 

1. Ability to Convey Ideas. Here 
students should be evaluated on their 
ability to express themselves effec- 
tively in written and oral communi- 
cation. A flare of literary style or 
dramatic tones is unnecessary but the 
selectees should demonstrate a simple 
and effective style of expressing their 
thoughts. This technique almost takes 
self confidence for granted. Aware- 
ness of appropriate grooming and 
personal dress should not be over- 
looked in the students as these may 
handicap or facilitate their moving 
among others where their ideas and 
services can be employed. But no 
mechanism of human organization 
can function properly without the 
balance of the flywheel of good 
humor—a sense of humor. 

Character of Students’ Motiva- 
tion. The reasons which inspire stu- 
dents to study business should be rec- 
ognized in evaluating their entrance 
credentials. Some of these are: (1) 
desire to prepare for a position which 
will give security and social status, 
(2) desire to improve income, (3) 
desire to follow the counsel of 
friends or relatives, (4) curiosity 
and interest in a particular business 
or industry, (5) nothing better to do. 

Some of these are more important 
than others and they vary in meaning 
with different individuals under per- 
sonal circumstances, but the reason 
for choosing a business career is inti- 
mately related to what the faculty 
and administration can do with the 
individual and these facts should be 
known as early as possible. 

3. Social Responsibilities. Big talk 
is spent today in developing this sub- 
ject because of its importance to the 
security of our civilization. The need 
for the proper attitude toward social 
responsibilities is needed more in 
business than in almost any other 
realm because business services are 
so intimately related to living. A 
New York business executive re- 
cently expressed the idea in saying: 
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“Businessmen today need more than 
the slide rule boys can give—more 
than the controllers have—they need 
people with practical ways of har- 
nessing ideas with people and life.” 

Stanley C. Allyn, President of the 
National Cash Register Company, 
passed a high compliment to the con- 
tributions of colleges when he said: 
“...1t has always seemed to me that 
one of the greatest advantages of a 
college education is the training it 
gives in living and working with 
others. There is no other institution 
which gives a comparable opportun- 
ity in this respect.” 


And Where Do These Ideas Lead Us? 


After we have addressed ourselves 
to the importance of intelligent plan- 
ning for a full and dynamic first year 
of business, we should naturally ex- 
pect subsequent years of training to 
contribute respectively to the full 
program of collegiate business train- 
ing. 

But the pragmatic test—the final 
test of the worthwhileness of effort 
may be effectively measured by look- 
ing at employment after graduation. 
The attitude of employers toward col- 
legiate business training is well ex- 
pressed by their interest in contacting 
colleges for job applicants. Approxi- 
mately 1,000 firms send representa- 
tives each year to call on colleges and 
their graduates and 3,000 more do 
their recruiting by mail. One col- 
legiate placement officer reports that 
58 per cent of his 1949 graduates 


contacted received monthly start ting 


salaries of $300 or more. The Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Bo:rd® 
studied 135 companies in 1947 and 
found that 19 per cent of the college 
graduates in industry received initial 
monthly compensation ranging from 

250 to $400; 65 per cent were paid 
from $200 to $249. 

In another significant area 10,900 
key sales executives were studied by 
the National Federation of Sales [<x- 
ecutives, and it was found that 8,700 
of the group had graduated from 
high school and 7,500 had attended 
college.* More light on the picture 
comes from the fact that 2,700 of the 
sales executives are owners, presi- 
dents, or vice-presidents of their own 
companies and nearly half of the 
group earn more than $15,000 a year. 
Sixty-two per cent expressed a belief 
that their college education helped 
them greatly in their sales career. 

So we have seen in a few instances 
something of the employers’ willing- 
ness first to contract with desirable 
college graduates in business and sec- 
ond their values for service reflected 
in attractive compensation. We shall 
keep the employers’ faith only if our 
business training continues to be ef- 
fective, flexible, and yet dynamic, and 
these are determined in large measure 
by a good beginning in the first year. 


3 National Industrial Conference Board, College 
Graduates in Industry, Road Maps of Industry 
Chart No. 650, June 11, 1948. 





4“Portrait of a Modern Sales Executive,’ in 
National Federation of Sales “Executives News, in 
Sales Management, February, 1949, p. 3. 


CONTEMPLATIONS 


There is no end of things that I would like to learn, 
Such as how much did this merchant lose or how much did he earn. 


What makes a note negotiable— 


and who’s liable for this check. 


Into what account does this go, and if so, why the heck? 


It’s “Debit this and credit that” and 


“Let’s all reverse an entry.” 


Why must there be so many things to confuse the muddled gentry? 


It’s decimal points, and find the base, 


and what is the per cent. 


What punctuation should I use and how much to indent. 


Either this is right or that is wrong—a spade, you see, 


is a spade, 


I cannot guess—I have to know—I have to make a grade. 
It’s Why is this and What.is that and How come or Explain! 
’Tisn’t the questions, tho, but the answers that tax my weary brain. 


Balance sheets and adjustment data and all the profit and loss, 
Makes me wonder if Jd hire me were I the prospective boss. 


It’s “State the facts.”—“What’s your question” and ‘ 


‘Now let’s have the law.” 


That sends my mind to wondering just what gives in Arkansas. 


IT can make an eyebrow raise, can produce an incredulous stare, 
For my calculations are in a category rare. 

I can make a brand new asset wish it could depreciate, 

For from the facts and figures I can blithely deviate. 


No C.P.A 
Yet he'll tell you of the f 


. on earth could audit such a mess, 
fascinating facts his figures 


all possess. 


3ut, if some dz 1y one account befalls me and trusts in me for care, 
I'll give it everything I have from red ink to fresh air. 


Oh, I guess it’s not so bad but what it could be worse; 


It’s just an excuse, really, 
“Book-learnin’ 


to put it down in verse. 
” isn’t the most fatal thing there is. 


It’s handy stuff to know when these teachers toss a quiz. 
—June Hunt, Student, Tulsa Business College, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
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TRIPLE SPEED ON 


ETTER jobs, better salaries, less 

ef ort—that’s the bright future for 
today’s adding machine operator. 
How will all this come about? 
Through a new method called 
Rhythm-add—a method which can 
increase speed on full keyboard add- 
ing raachines anywhere from 100 to 
600 per cent. 

Most sadly neglected of all fields 
of office machine instruction has 
probably been the training of full 
keyboard adding machine operators. 
It was the field in which Central 
Commercial High School, New York, 
N. Y., site of many an experiment in 
teaching techniques, had _ perhaps 
made little progress until recently 
when Rhythm-add appeared upon the 
scene. 

To overcome this lack of progress, 
Central Commercial put into opera- 
tion a clear-cut plan for teaching full 
keyboard adding machine operation 
—a plan which amazingly increases 
the speed and accuracy of an operator 
in a very short time. 


Experimentation at Central Commercial 


The system of Rhythm-add was 
first introduced to us by its orig- 
inator, Robert F. Lusk of the Mon- 
roe Calculating Machine Company, 
Inc. Central Commercial, he had de- 
cided, would make a good testing 
ground for the new but long-studied 
method, and with this in mind he dis- 
cussed and demonstrated the tech- 
nique to principal Alexander S. Mas- 
sell and the office machines’ faculty. 
The method looked promising and 
Mr. Massell, who had long recog- 
nized the need for a more effective 
way of training adding machine op- 
erators on full keyboard machines, 
decided it was definitely worth a 
trial. : 

Lusk instructed three members of 
the office machines’ faculty in the 
new technique and after six hours of 
lessons they were ready to. start 
teaching classes on their own. 

From there the progress charts 
told the astonishing story. On the 
first day, on a test run prior to any 
Rhythm-add instruction, the 78 stu- 
dents taking part in the experiment 


Summary of Progress 








oY 


; Starting Ending Increase 0 
Class Pro- Pro- Pro- of In- 
Number duction duction duction § crease 

1 23R 54 31 135 

20T 46 26 130 

2 24R 50 26 108 

22T 44 22 100 

3 20R §3 33 165 

16T 48 32 200 

Composite 22R 52 30 145 

All Classes 19T 46 27 137 








R= Rhythm Checks. T = Test Checks. 
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FULL KEYBOARD ADDING MACHINES 


by Norman H. Weiss 


Central Commercial High School 
New York, N. Y. 


could add an average of 20 checks a 
minute. At the end of the six weeks’ 
time they were adding an average of 
49, an increase of 141 per cent. That 
meant some students were listing as 
high as 70 checks a minute—quite a 
record when a professional operator 
with years’ experience is considered 
good when he hits 40 accurately. 
The great improvement was not 
only in speed but in accuracy. One 
student who started adding as few as 
eight checks per minute was able to 








Alexander S. Massell, Principal at New York's 


Central Commercial High School, and 
Ridgely D. Bryan, Educational Director of 
Monroe Calculating Machine Company, watch 
Student Demonstrate New Rhythm-add Tech- 
nique. 





do 56 at the end of the training—an 
increase of 600 per cent. The low- 
est improvement percentage recorded 
was 100 per cent. 

As Mr. Massell watched his 30 top 
students take their final test he re- 
marked, “There’s no question about 
it, they’re skilled operators. They 
could go out tomorrow and get a 
good job in a bank. It just shows 
what can be done when the technique 
is right.” 


Rhythm-add Explained 

Just what is this striking new 
method that made the students at 
Central Commercial so much speedi- 
er and more accurate on the adding 
machine, and how did we go about 
teaching it? Years of study and ex- 
periment went into development of 
Rhythm-add. The secret of its suc- 


cess lies in depressing simultaneously 
as many keys as possible and rocking 
the hand to the plus bar. This elim- 
inates the time-wasting motion in- 
volved in the systems which were 
formerly used. 

The operator’s right hand uses the 
fifth row center as its home base on 
the keyboard. From there the hand 
pivots to the other keys and the plus 
bar in a smooth, continuous motion 
while the free hand manages the ma- 
terials to be added. Proper position- 
ing of the machine and media in re- 
lation to each other and to the op- 
erator virtually eliminates head mo- 
tion. 


Teaching Materials 

Equally vital in Rhythm-add is the 
series of graded adding exercises 
which were scientifically devised and 
tested over a period of years to de- 
velop rapidly an operator’s skill. The 
progression of figures is so designed 
to transfer to the student a kind of 
figure consciousness enabling him in 
a short time to place his fingers on 
the right keys with little more than 
a glance at the keyboard. Constant 
drilling on these figure combinations 
and patterns sharpens the skill. 

The exercises are compiled into 
five booklets, 444” x 814” in size to 
permit easy handling. Books three 
and four are school supplements and 
the fifth contains timed drills for 
high speed operators. Each lesson 
is individually explained for quick 
reference by teacher and _ student. 
They are planned so that the student 
learns the easy fingering first and 
progresses to the more difficult §fin- 
gering, thus building up his speed 
gradually. No thought is given at 
first to accuracy for that comes nat- 
urally with rhythm and speed. 

The first few lessons require a 
minimum of reading and maximum 
fingering, thereby developing skill in 
setting figures on the keyboard. As 
figures advance from one column to 
four, more reading time is required. 
Important, too, is the fact that adding 
is broken down into two main ele- 
ments—reading and writing. The 
operator sets the figure on the key- 
board just as he would read it and 
after a few hours of practice this 
reading becomes an image transfer- 
ence requiring a minimum of mental 
effort. 

Lessons in the school supplements 
are designed to acquaint the student 
with the many adding machine jobs 
found in business, and give him prac- 
tice on actual work from payrolls, 
department stores, banks, etc. And 
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since the major portion of adding 
machine work is in some form of 
unit media, such as sales checks, pay- 
roll cards and job tickets, the 
Rhythm-add course provides unit 


media in the form of bank checks for 
practice. 
Each student is given two sets of 


Rhythm 


checks—Rhythm and Test. 






corded. From there on, the typical 
class period is divided into five min- 
utes of oral instruction, twenty min- 
utes of practice on exercises in the 
books, ten minutes on Rhythm checks 
and ten minutes on Test checks. At 
the end of each period students must 
take a one-minute time test on each 
set of checks, the scores of which are 






Rhythm-add Inventor Robert F. Lusk Teaches Method to Teachers at Central Commercial 


High School. 


checks represent the normal figures 
found in everyday adding such as 
25.00, 7.50, 5.00, 10.00, etc. Test 
checks contain amounts from three 
to five digits, like 45.22, 3.29, 745.60, 
etc. A survey in January 1950 of 
10,850 checks passing through a bank 
showed that 91 per cent fell into the 
Rhythm check classification. 


Advantages of System 


From the teaching standpoint, we 
found that the advantages of using 
Rhythm-add are many. Aside from 
being quite certain that none of his 
pupils will fail to improve his adding 
ability, the teacher has a clear-cut, 
step-by-step plan to follow, outlined 
in the Teacher’s Manual and included 
in the materials for the course. The 
Manual contains a schedule telling 
how much time must be spent on 
each phase. 


The minimum Rhythm-add course 
consists of 10 lessons of 45 minutes 
each. To train a medium expert op- 
erator requires 20 lessons of 45 min- 
utes each and for expert operators 
30 lessons. 


Class Procedure 


On the first day previous to in- 
struction each student must take a 
time test, the results of which are re- 
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Left to right: George S. Daniels, Mrs. Hilda Harris and Norman Weiss. 


recorded day by day on a class prog- 
ress chart, also included in the ma- 
terials for the course. 

The value of these charts is two- 
fold. They not only provide the 
teacher with a means of checking a 
student’s progress and spotting slow 
pupils who need extra help, but they 
also inspire a spirit of competition 
and a student grows more confident 
as he sees himself steadily improving. 


Curriculum Possibilities 
Rhythm-add instruction can easily 
be added to most school courses of 
study because it fits perfectly into the 
rotation system. While the machines 


—_> —_—_> —_> 


used at Central Commercial during 
the experiment were late model \on- 
roes, specially designed for Rh» thm- 
add with stepped-up keyboards, |arge 
and raised plus bars, easy-to-read 
numerals and easy key depression, 
the new method has been prove! ef- 
fective on any full keyboard acding 
machine. Operators would, of course, 
show a very much greater increase in 
speed on a machine designed _par- 
ticularly for Rhythm-add. 

Student reaction to Rhythm-add 
during the experiment at Central 
Commercial was gratifying. They 
couldn’t seem to get enough of the 
machines and when the last class was 
over, many stayed on to practice, 
Some came in after school to use 
them. 

Motivation comes from sheer en- 
joyment in operating the machine 
plus the spirit of competition among 
students and the confidence they gain 
by knowing they are constantly im- 
proving and learning something 
which will serve them in their busi- 
ness lives. [Experience has shown 
that once an operator learns Rhyihm- 
add thoroughly, he retains it even 
without continuous practice. The 
method is also ideal as an introduc- 
tion to the operation of posting or 
other office machines with full key- 
boards. 

The need for operators highly pro- 
ficient on full keyboard adding ma- 
chines is a great one. While the art 
can and has been learned on the job, 
it is definitely a vocational skill and 
the responsibility lies with commer- 
cial education to train its students in 
this skill to the best of its ability. 

Results at Central Commercial 
have shown that Rhythm-add is the 
sure-fire tool for doing the job. Eas- 
ily taught, easily learned and easily 
added to courses of study, Rhythm- 
add, in the opinion of Alexander S. 
Massell and the office machines fac- 
ulty at Central Commercial, should 
become standard practice in commer- 
cial schools. 


—_> —> —> 


The Answer’s in 


“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


For readers who have often wished for back-of-the-book answers to their questions, 
THE JOURNAL devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects of interest to all. 
Here is one of the queries we’ve received; and on the last page you'll find an answer by 


Lawrence A. Jenkins, Kearny High School, 


Kearny, New Jersey. 


How can we get students to make correct 
use of the comma, semicolon and hyphen? 
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TRENDS IN THE INTERNAL AUDIT PROGRAM 


HE economic cycles through 

which we have passed, namely, 
the years of prosperity, the years of 
depression, and the war years, cou- 
pled with the ever increasing regula- 
tion of business by government, 
together with management’s recog- 
nition of the greater need for eff- 
ciency, have contributed largely to 
the current trends in internal audit 
programs. Today, internal audit pro- 
grams are necessary in order to 
achieve the objectives established. 
Therefore, unless we have a clear 
understanding of our objectives, we 
cannot possibly carry out the real 
function of internal auditing. 

Internal auditing is a tool of man- 
agement. As such, and until manage- 
ment accepts this tool, can it be said 
that the internal audit program is not 
a success. There are several reasons 
for this last statement. First, inter- 
nal auditing must be constructive. 
Second, it must render a spirit of 
cooperation. Finally, it must never 
be critical in its approach to prob- 
lems or conditions. 

Purposes of Internal Audit 


It should be noted here that it is 
impossible to define all the objectives 
of an internal audit group in one brief 
sentence. So we will discuss them 
from the standpoint of their account- 
ability to management. These can be 
best summarized as follows: 

1. That proper accounting has been 
made of the company’s assets and 
liabilities. 

2. That the receiving and account- 
ing for all income to which the com- 
pany is entitled has been properly 
recorded. 

3. That value has 
for all expenditures. 

4. That authorized procedures are 
being followed. 

5. That these policies and pro- 
cedures provide adequate internal 
control and can be put into operation 
at a reasonable cost. 

6. That the opportunities for re- 
ducing the company’s expenses, or in- 
creasing the company’s profits are 
constantly being recognized in order 
to produce the greatest results. 

In developing an internal audit 
program there is one thing that must 
be firmly fixed in your mind, and that 
is that no one can tell you what to 
audit or how to audit. It is true that 
suggestions may be offered from time 
to time; a detailed program drawn 
up, or for that matter, even written. 
But none of these can take the place 
of the auditor’s initiative. It is safe 
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by Llewellyn Taber 
Public Accountant 
Los Angeles, California 


to say that in many instances, they 
destroy the initiative of the auditor. 

Those who find themselves in the 
internal audit field must realize that 
their principal objective is to prevent 
losses of any nature from occurring. 
In reaching this objective however, it 
is not only important that sound ac- 
counting procedures be followed to 
the utmost, it should be even broader ; 
it should be established in order to 
answer important questions of policy 
and judgment. 


Proper Accounting? 


Let us now take each one of these 
objectives and interpret them in their 
true sense. The first one was “that 
proper accounting has been made of 
the company’s assets and liabilities.” 
This is where your internal auditing 
technique is compared with that of 
the public accountant’s. In view of 
this fact, both of the audit programs 
should be coordinated. In this way 
both groups have the opportunity of 
working together, thereby permitting 
each to exercise its manpower more 
economically, at the same time per- 
forming its respective duties with a 
minimum duplication of work. 

The internal audit program must 
not only provide the ways and means 
of verifying all of the company’s 
assets as recorded per their books are 
on hand, but they must also determine 
their physical existence and show 
that they are actually worth what the 
books reflect. Regarding liabilities, 
the program must go still farther. It 
must prove that the liability incurred 
was necessary; that it was incurred 
with the person or company that could 
produce the most value for the money 
expended; that full value was re- 
ceived ; and that the liability was prop- 
erly recorded and finally paid after 
deducting such items as proper dis- 
counts and claims. 


All Income Recorded? 


The second objective was “that the 
receiving and accounting for all in- 
come to which the company is en- 
titled has been properly recorded.” 
This is probably the most difficult ob- 
jective of all to perform, as it requires 
a knowledge of all phases of the com- 
pany’s activities and demands that 
reviews and studies be made of the 
company’s reports. In addition, visits 
are required in order to see the actual 


operations in practice and at the same 
time be able to ascertain all possible 
sources of income, whether regular 
or infrequent. After the Auditor has 
discussed all of these different phases 
of the business, many opportunities 
for new leads will be developed. 
Value for Payments? 

The third objective was ‘that value 
has been received for all expendi- 
tures.” This is the part of the in- 
ternal audit program that is often 
neglected. Most of us are too willing 
to accept the other fellow’s word for 
it. We often assume that that person 
is certain that the company re- 
ceived full value. Where, as a matter 
of fact, that person is only acquainted 
with the order as far as approval goes 
and knows that the price agrees with 
the order that was placed. It cer- 
tainly doesn’t mean that the terms of 
the payment were correctly drawn 
up; or the order was placed to the 
best advantage; or that the debt in- 
curred was absolutely necessary, in 
the first place. Therefore, in order 
for an audit program to be more 
effective, it must provide the means 
by which the internal auditor can de- 
termine whether the company re- 
ceived full value for expenditures 
paid out. True, it might not be pos- 
sible for the internal audit group to 
provide the final answer to every 
question raised, but all questions that 
are raised should be thoroughly in- 
vestigated and additional questions 
brought up so that management can 
make the final decisions. 

Authorized Procedures? 

The fourth objective was to deter- 
mine ‘that authorized procedures are 
being followed.” Management can 
never hope to get full value received 
from an internal audit program unless 
it will provide the auditor with the 
authority to review and audit all 
phases of the company’s activities 
and allow them to state the facts as 
they exist. Surely management wants 
to know when its policies or pro- 
cedures are not being followed, and 
if on the other hand, these procedures 
do not fit in with the program which 
management has in mind, manage- 
ment will want to stop them as quick- 
ly as possible. 

Furthermore, in order for an in- 
ternal audit program to be beneficial 
to management, the auditor sheuld 
not be limited to departmental lines. 
But the same type of service must be 
performed in all levels of manage- 
ment to help the representatives of 
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management do a better job. There- 
fore, the auditor who is trained for 
such work and employed to spend the 
time necessary in performing this 
work is much better qualified to 
render an unbiased viewpoint on such 
matters. It is almost a certainty that 
self-appraisal of activities produce 
prejudice, while the basic principles 
of internal controls call for unbiased 
appraisal of another’s work. 


Reasonable Costs? 


The fifth objective mentioned was 
“that these policies and procedures 
provide adequate internal control and 
can be put into operation at a reason- 
able cost.’’ This is the phase of the 
program which deals with the verifica- 
tion of the integrity of those handling 
the company’s affairs. As long as 
business takes different personnel to 
run it, there are always those who will 
be dishonest. Therefore, the preven- 
tion of fraud before it happens, is 
paramount. It is here where internal 
auditing is still primarily interested 
and concerned. Any audit program 
that does not recognize that fact is 
deficient. 

There are two outstanding ways of 
preventing fraud: first, by seeing to 
it that all the basic principles of in- 
ternal check and control are incorpo- 
rated in the procedures; and second, 
by constantly using the test check 
method to make it difficult for the 
practice to go undetected. 

In the first method mentioned 
above, (and it is felt that this method 
is the most important one), our in- 
ternal audit program should be so 
planned as to determine that all pro- 
cedures and methods are such that a 
maximum amount of internal control 
is present at a cost consistent with 
maintaining such controls. 

In the second instance, it isn’t 
necessary to check all the detail trans- 
actions in order to accomplish this 
phase of the audit program, because 
most dishonesty is repetitive, and 
test checking will make it dangerous 
to attempt. Therefore, since the 
auditor is the only one who knows 
the extent of the test check, it will 
serve its purpose well. 

Reduce Costs? 

The sixth objective was “that the 
opportunities for reducing the com- 
pany’s expenses, or increasing the 
company’s profits are consistently be- 
ing recognized in order to produce 
the greatest results.” This is the 
phase of the internal audit program, 
which, when accepted by manage- 
ment, will produce positive results. 
It is also that part of the internal 
audit program which has a tendency 
to cause most auditors to stub their 


toes, because they lose sight of the 
fact that their approach to auditing 
must be harmonious with manage- 
ment’s viewpoints, and not that of a 
critic. In other words, he must con- 
stantly sell his program to manage- 
ment, by recommending to manage- 
ment the corrective action to be taken 
and then following it up to see that 
the action is carried out. 

This latter phase is his greatest 
service to management. In all cases, 
it should be made very clear that the 
value management receives for the 
money spent for internal auditing is 
the corrective action taken by man- 
agement on unsatisfactory conditions 
reported by the auditor. 

In developing an audit program we 
must recognize the fact that all func- 
tions of a company couldn’t possibly 
be covered in the course of a year. 


It is therefore necessary to schedule 
the program so that the mos! im. 
portant items will be covered :n the 
current year’s reviews. In orver to 
get the best results from an internal 
audit program, then, the program it- 
self must be constantly reviewed, re- 
vised and reappraised in the livht of 
the ever new experiences. Knowledge 
of the business, company policy, and 
experience in the use of the broader 
aspects of internal auditing is ihere- 
fore mandatory. 

All of the above suggestions have 
been offered in the light of making 
us all realize our objectives more com- 
pletely. Through these means, man- 
agement will be able to obtain better 
results and at the same time be able 
to recognize additional opportunities 
for the more effective use of internal 
auditing. 
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DUTCH GIRL 


By Blanca Sanchez, American Dominican Academy, Havana, Cuba 








OOCKX — XODOCOOCOOOCOOOCOOOOOUOCCOOOCOOOE —__ (OOOO 


Because of its symmetry, the small "x" is the most popular letter used by typewriter 
artists. By careful use of the variable line spacer and by well-planned placement of white 
spaces, this typist emerged with an excellent example of the cross-stitch, or sampler, type 


of design. 


This is one of the entries submitted in the Annual International Artistic Typing Contest 
conducted by Julius Nelson. Other designs submitted in the contest will be printed in 


later issues of this magazine. 
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TYPING— 





A MUST 


FOR JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


By Jack A. Forte 


Darien Junior High School 
Darien, Connecticut 


T is a keen disappointment to learn 
that there are only six junior high 
schools in Connecticut offering type- 
writing on any basis whatsoever. 
When large industrial cities the size 
of Stamford (population of nearly 
75,000), where many pupils do not 
have the opportunity to finish high 
school, neglect this important skill, 
it is time to take the “bull by the 
horns” and cite the many advantages 
of such a course in the junior high 
school. 
Integral Part of Darien Program 

Ever since the Darien Junior High 
School opened its doors in 1937, typ- 
ing has been an integral part of the 


during their eighth year as the de- 
termining element. 

As a result, in 1946, a class of 
twenty-six was formed, meeting four 
periods a week. This group showed 
more genuine enthusiasm, made 
greater progress, and obtained better 
results than their classmates. While 
this was to be expected, in view of 
their selection, nevertheless it proves 
the wisdom of making typing avail- 
able to such pupils. 


Increased Demand for Course 


To illustrate the growth of type- 
writing at Darien Junior High 
School, one need look only at the 
tremendous increase in the number 





Mr. Forte Pacing Drill in First-Year Typing 


curriculum, and has proved a big suc- 
cess. Here, all ninth grade pupils 
not taking the so-called “college” 
course are required to take typing. 
For them, the course is a full-time, 45- 
minute period, 5-day week proposi- 
tion. It is taught in the same man- 
ner as any similar first-year course 
in high schools and the customary 
standards are met. 

For the past several years, we have 
offered typing to the college groups 
on an elective basis and the results 
have been most gratifying. Since but 
one class in typing could be made 
available for these pupils, and _be- 
cause of the large number seeking 
admittance, it was decided to choose 
the pupils on a scholarship basis, 
using the marks obtained by them 
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of pupils taking the college prepara- 
tory course who have chosen typing 
at the sacrifice of a study period. In 
1946, about 25 per cent of the pupils 
enrolled in the college curriculum 
elected typing, while last year over 
80 per cent of this group wanted to 
take the course. Obviously, not all 
could be satisfied because of limita- 
tions as to room space, scheduling, 
and _ teachers. Nevertheless, we 
formed two groups and were thus 
able to provide typing instruction for 
sixty pupils in this category. 

Thus, between the college-course 
pupils and the regular business pu- 
pils, nearly one hundred persons took 
typing in the ninth grade last year, 
representing nearly 85 per cent of all 
ninth grade students. It is the hope 





of the administration, from the su- 
perintendent down, that the day is 
not too far distant when every indi- 
vidual in the ninth grade at Darien 
Junior High will have a course in 
typing. 


Numerous Advantages 


What are the advantages of tak- 
ing typewriting in the ninth grade? 
There are many: 

First, it gives many pupils an op- 
portunity to type who might other- 
wise never get the chance to learn. 

Second, it makes the skill available 
at a time when it can be used to best 
advantage all through high school and 
college, or for work. 

Third, it enables pupils who are 
leaving school at the end of their 
ninth year to have some sort of skill 
or tool in competing for a job. There 
are numerous positions calling for the 
use of typing that can be easily han- 
dled by a student possessing one 
year’s training in the skill. 

Fourth, there is afforded an op- 
portunity to coordinate activities 
within the high school. The staff of 
the business education department at 
Darien High School has welcomed 
this system and feels that the task 
at the high school level has been aided 
because of it. 

Fifth, by taking typing in the ninth 
grade, many pupils are thus enabled 
to broaden their education by having 
an opporunity in later years of high 
school to take more electives—when 
they are more apt to know what they 
want. 

It seems that in this area a pupil 
may gain much that would otherwise 
be lost. Not only does he gain a 
knowledge of typing skill as such, 
but in addition he may acquire know- 
ledge in such accompanying fields as 
English, spelling, punctuation, read- 
ing comprehension, and the like. Also, 
he may learn much about business 
forms, correspondence, legal docu- 
ments, manuscript writing, and busi- 
ness and social information that is 
bound to prove valuable. 

Not only does one encounter a mul- 
titude of new experiences which 
might otherwise be untouched in 
learning to type, but a pupil who dis- 
poses of typing in the ninth grade 
has the opportunity of taking an ex- 
tra “elective” in his later years of 
high school, when he is more sure 
of his future needs. Thus, from 


both the immediate, practical imple- 
mentation of the skill, and from the 
standpoint of receiving a more en- 
riched program in the future, through 
a wider choice of electives, there is 
ample opportunity for one to “broad- 
en” his education. 
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Provides for More Flexibility in Program 


Sixth, those in the commercial typ- 
ing classes who do not master typing 
sufficiently at the junior high level 
can repeat the-course in high school. 
By this procedure, short-comings can 
be overcome with no resulting loss to 
i pupil. 

Seventh, switches from one cur- 
riculum to another will be more feas- 
ible as there will be one less “re- 
quired” course to meet in later school 
life. 

It seems pretty obvious that a stu- 
dent who has started out in a so- 
called college curriculum, and has tak- 
en Typing I in junior high, will find 


it much easier to change over to a 
business curriculum, say in grade 
eleven, if so desired. Since Typing 


asa major requirement in most 
business curriculums—especially in 
the small and medium high schools— 
it would mean that an important re- 
quirement had already been filled, 
and thus one extra period would be 
available for catching up on other re- 
quired courses. This should prove 
very helpful, because the number of 
classes available would in all prob- 
ability be very limited and it might 
even prove otherwise impossible for 
a pupil to fit in a “make-up” course. 

Pupils, naturally enough, are often 
undecided as to what courses they 
should pursue in school and for va- 
rious reasons many find it necessary 
to change entire curriculums before 
completing high school. Anything we 
can do, therefore, to make such 
changes possible with the maximum 
efficiency should be encouraged. Typ- 
ing, in junior high, helps toward this 
end. 

Eighth, it will enable the commer- 
cial department to offer a greater 
number of its students another 
course in later high school years. 
The elimination of first-year typing 
from the senior high school curric- 
ulum (for many pupils) leaves room 
for something else, such as machine 
training, remedial work, extra speed 
building, etc. 

Finally, though there are other ad- 
vantages, typing can be made part of 
the curriculum more easily at junior 
high school, where the need for spe- 
cialization is not so great, nor im- 
portant. 

In this connection, there are very, 
very few pupils in junior high school 
who could not learn to type. 


Typing for All 


The main thing is to give the pu- 
pils a chance to type. Many sched- 
uling adjustments can be made so 
that the “college” pupils are able to 
take such a course. Among the pos- 
sibilities are, cutting down the num- 
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ber of periods per week, though hav- 
ing less than four is not a wise 
choice; reducing the length of the 
course; offering typing in the eighth 
grade; making it a required course, 
and so on. 

The State of Connecticut has rec- 
ognized the value of such a course 
in its junior high schools. A few 
years ago a committee on “Typing in 
Junior High School” was formed by 
the state’s supervisor of business ed- 
ucation, Paul M. Boynton, and the 
help of typewriting teachers through- 
out the state was sought. The task 
of the committee was to prepare a 
complete course of study for typing, 
and to make specific recommenda- 
tions. 

The committee, of which the writ- 
er was a member, met several times 
and as a result published its findings. 
These in turn were distributed by the 
State Department of Education to all 
principals and commercial teachers 
with a plea to try the course of study 
and make comments, criticisms, and 
suggestions. Finally, a course of 
study was adopted and included in a 
handbook, published by the Connecti- 
cut State Department of Education.* 

All this was a move in the right 
direction. Let’s hope that it will in- 
spire more junior high school sys- 
tems to offer typing. 


Summary 
There is no question of the great 
value of a course in typing at the 
 * Boynton, Paul M. et. al., 
ness Education Handbook, 
cut State Department of 
1949, Payne Davidson Co., 


Connecticut Busi- 
Bulletin 43, Connecti- 
Education. January, 
Hartford. 234 pages. 


DEVELOPING 


That the success of American defense 
and security efforts will depend on the 
functioning of American business in the 
months just ahead, and the functioning of 
business will depend, in part, on the caliber 
of graduates turned out by schools and 
colleges was the central theme which kept 
recurring at the recent Armstrong College 
(Berkeley, California) Conference on 
susiness E “ducation. 

The business teachers and administrators 
attending the Armstrong meeting ques- 
tioned the current emphasis of business 
education on “know-how” alone. J. Evan 
Armstrong, president of the host college, 
pointed out that success is more usually 
dependent on other factors. He cited sur- 
veys to show that traits of personality, 
attitude and drive, and similar qualities 
may be considered responsible for about 
85 per cent of the business success and ef- 
fectiveness of an individual. Carolyn Nel- 
son, former training director of H. C. 
Capwell Co., Oakland, California, said 
that research in Chicago’ on “Why Men 
Lose Jobs” showed that wrong attitudes 
alone accounted for 67 per cent of the 
“men losing jobs.” The educators were 
inclined to criticize themselves severely for 
insufficient attention given to the so-called 
intangible factors. As a solution, William 
R. Blackler, Chief of the Bureau of Busi- 
ness Education, California State Depart- 


junior high level among the business 
education leaders. While it is now 
taught in only a few junior high 
schools in Connecticut, it has proved 
to be extremely popular and a huge 
success wherever established. 

Typing can be easily adjuste: to 
meet the needs of junior high school 
pupils in any locality. It can be 
offered on a purely personal-tse 
basis, it can be tied in with advanced 
courses at the high school, or it can 
be taught as a pre-vocational course 
in instances where pupils are apt to 
be leaving school at the end of their 
ninth year. 

Not many schools offer typing in 
the seventh grade, but this is not im- 
practical in view of the successful ex- 
periments carried on with elementary 
school pupils. It is probably wiser to 
wait for the eighth grade, with a ma- 
jority of the classes being held in the 
ninth grade. This, however, is a lo- 
cal matter to be determined by the in- 
dividual school in light of its particu- 
lar needs and objectives. 

Every pupil should have the op- 
portunity to type and there is no bet- 
ter time to start than at the junior 
high school age, when the children 
are full of enthusiasm, can fit the 
course into their program, and will 
start to make practical use of the 
skill immediately. 

Since we are primarily concerned 
with child growth, and as typing, as 
much as any other subject in the cur- 
riculum, can provide this for pupils, 
is it not worth our concerted effort 
to establish typing in junior high 
school ? 


BUSINESSMEN 


ment of Education, proposed that a three- 
Way program, with equal emphasis on each 
phase, be adopted. He suggested that such 
a program consist of training in work 
skills, personality traits, and work habits. 

Dr. Blackler pointed out that, in former 
days, the entire responsibility for business 
training was assumed by business, usually 
in the form of on-the-job training. “Now,” 
Dr. Blackler said, “The burden of training 
is being placed increasingly on the shoul- 
ders of the educator. Business just doesn’t 
have the time for this vastly more complex 
job of training and currently, in the face 
of the defense emergency, it will have 
even less time.’ 

Significantly, while the educators were 
blaming themselves for the deficiencies of 
employees, the businessmen who partici- 
pated in the conference also accused them- 
selves. Alexander Heron, vice-president 
of Crown Zellerbach Corporation, large 
West Coast paper manufacturer, declared 
that management must learn to treat em- 
ployees as thinking human beings with a 
real stake in the business and the right to 
extensive information about it. 

Wallace J. S. Johnson, president of the 
Upright Scaffold Aluminum Manufactur- 
ing Company, Berkeley, commented that 
some executive personnel seem to feel too 
superior to take the necessary interest in 
their shop workers. 
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TEACHING CONTRACT ASSIGNMENTS 


by Morris S. Goller 


Grover Cleveland High School 
Queens, New York 





Editorial Comment: 


In this series of lesson plans, no pretense is made at 


superiority. They are typical lesson plans used in daily teaching situations, and 
the transcripts are real, not doctored up. For this reason, neither Mr. Goller 
nor the editorial staff offers any apology for the presentation of this lesson 
plan, those that have appeared previously, or those that are to follow. There 
has been so much talk about lesson plans and so little actual evidence that it 
is felt that these plans that have been used in actual teaching situations are 


rendering our readers a real service. 


Other teachers are cordially invited to 


submit manuscripts of lesson plans and transcripts. 





Aim 

To teach the manner in which contracts 
may be assigned. 
Apperceptive Basis 

What five principles must exist in a 
valid contract ? 
Presentation 

(All items in caps are 
blackboard. ) 


placed on the 


T. I went to Gimbels’ and ordered a piano 
costing $600 for myself. At the same 


time, I ordered one for Mr. G. Must he 
take it? 
CONTRACTS MAY NOT BE IMPOSED 


UPON THIRD PERSONS WITHOUT 
THEIR CONSENT 


G ordered a 1948 Cadillac car for 
$2,000. Since he doesn’t need it, I volun- 
teered to take it. In other words, I will 
take the car and pay the $2,000. 

T. Is this being imposed without my con- 
sent ? 

T. When I go to the Cadillac Company 
and ask for the car, they won’t even know 
me. What can I do to convince them ? 

A. Have Mr. G write a letter. 

T. What rights did Mr. G acquire when 
he received notice? 

A. The right to obtain the car. 

T. What is he going to do with that right? 
Tt. What is another word with the same 
meaning as transfer? 

A, ASSIGNMENT 

T. What name describes Mr. G? 

A. The transferor. 

T. What name describes me? 

A. The transferee. 

ASSIGNOR ASSIGNEE 
T. I am going to the office of the Cadillac 
Company. May they refuse to give me 
the car? 

ALL CONTRACTS MAY BE 
EXCEPT: 


(2) 
T. Mr. 


ASSIGNED 


A. CONTRACTS WHICH BY TERMS PRO- 
HIBIT ASSIGNMENT. 


T. Illustrate. 
(3) 


T. Mr. G also made a contract to tutor a 
student who was absent for three weeks. 
He is paid at the rate of $3.00 an hour. 
Since he is going to a wedding tonight, he 
asked me to teach in his place. Must the 
student accept my services and pay me? 


B. EXCEPT CONTRACTS FOR PERSONAL 
SERVICES gO ia SPECIAL 
SK 


T. Contrast the above with a boy whose 
job requires him to sharpen three pencils 
daily. 

Chere is no special skill involved. 
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I am going to buy 
will pay 


T. Mr. W owes me $5. 

your pen for $5.00, and Mr. W 

you. May I do so? 

CONTRACTS TO RECEIVE MONEY MAY 

BE “Go 

CONTRACTS TO RE rte aaa 
MAY BE ASSIGNE 

SUMMARY 

T. What have we learned today ? 

T. Who is an assignee? An assignor? 


AP PLIC AT ION 
Assignment in textbook. 
HOMEW ORK 
Assignment in textbook. 


Transcript of a Business Law Lesson 


T. Let’s see what you know about legal 
subject matter, competent parties, and con- 
sideration. You know that something made 
me very angry with Mr. G. He went to 
Gimbel’s yesterday and ordered a_ piano. 
He told the man in Gimbel’s that he 
thought I would like to have the same 
piano. He then told the man to send the 
same piano to Mr. Kk. Well, that piano 
arrived yesterday afternoon. Do I have 
to take it? 
S. No, you were not bound by it. You 
did not sign a contract. 
T. First let’s look at Mr. G’s piano. When 
the piano arrived, Mr. G’s wife said she 
didn’t think she liked the piano, Will Mrs. 
G have to pay for the piano Mr. G or- 
dered? I am talking about Mr. G’s piano. 
S. Yes. 
T Right. Does Mr. G have to pay for 
it? Tell the class. 
S. Yes. Mr. G was there and has to pay 
for it. 
T. Now, let’s come back to my piano. Do 
I have to pay for that piano that Mr. G 
was so kind to order for me? 
S. No, you weren’t there. 
T. What is the point that I am trying to 
bring out in a contract that was made by 
someone else? How will we put this 
down in our notebooks with a principle of 
law? 
S. A contract made by someone else for 
someone else is illegal and void. 
T. Let’s put it in a simpler form, CON- 
TRACTS MAY NOT BE IMPOSED UPON 
THIRD PARTIES WITHOUT THEIR CON- 
SENT——Who will finish it? What does 
that word wnposed mean? (Definition is 
written on board by student.) 
S. Forced upon. 
T. Who can make up a situation which 
ee brings out this point ; ? (No answer.) 
That senior hat you’re wearing is very 
nice. What if I ordered a different hat 
for you, would you have to take it? 
S. No. 


T. Grace, I ordered the same sweater for 
you. Will you have to take it and pay 
for it? 
S. No. 
LE How many understand the point? 

Last year Mr. G ordered a 1948 Cadil- 
it On Friday the car arrived, but Mr. 
G was not able to go. He asked me if I 
could go because he had an important ap- 
pointment he had to attend to. | said 
would, Is this contract being imposed on 
me without my consent? Mr. G gave the 
car to me to keep. 
S. (not heard). 
T. When I got to the company, the man 
asked me if I was Mr. G. I told him 
that I wasn’t. He said, “We do not know 
who you are, go home.” What could Mr. 
G have done to let the Cadillac Company 
know that the car was given to me? 
S. He could have given them a letter say- 
ing that the car was given to Mr. ; 
T. What should the letter say: 
S. “Mr. K will take my order for the car 
ie my permission.’ 
cig Instead of writing a second letter, what 
can Mr. G do where the Cadillac Company 
is concerned ? 

To the Cadillac Motor Company. “Mr. 
K will receive the car I bought with my 
i rmission and Mr. K’s permission.’ 

What must Mr. G do? 
S. Sign it. 
T. What is Mr. G doing with that right? 
(T. writes transferring on the board.) 
S. He is transferring his right. 
T. Who knows still another word that 
means transferring? (No answer.) The 
other word is assigning. 
T. Mr. G wrote on the back of the letter, 
“Transfer it to, Mr. K.” The man at the 
company said, “Are you Mr. G?” May 
the Cadillac Motor Company refuse to give 
the car to me? Raise your hand. 
y No. 

Why not? 
Si, It is in writing that the car has been 
rt et over to you. 

They made an agreement with Mr. G. 
The car company has a list. 

7 If Mr. G had gone to the Cadillac 
Motor Company, would the company have 
the right to refuse the car to Mr. G? 


S. No. 

T. Why not? 

S. Mr. G does not want the car. 

T. Does it matter to the Cadillac Com- 
pany to whom they deliver the car: 

S. I think so. 

T. All right. Let’s look at it again. 


Whether they give the car to Mr..G or to 
Mr. K should not make any difference to 
them. Do you think the Cadillac Com- 
pany should refuse ? 
S. All the information that was needed in 
order that the Cadillac Company give Mr. 
= the car was written. 

. What is the principle of law? 
5 You can say that contracts can be 
transferred with one or two exceptions. 
T. Let’s see what they are. Supposing 
that Mr. G ordered the car from the Cadil- 
lac Company. The contract stated that he 
should be there whenever the car arrived. 
This contract may not be assigned. Would 
Mr. G have the right to transfer the con- 
tract? 
S. Except if the contract says so. 
T. But if the contract does not say so, 
does he have the right to transfer the car? 
S. Contracts may be transferred unless 
there is a clause in the contract prohibiting 
this right. 
T. So, to come back to the Cadillac, to be 
a little clearer. Here is the letter. Can 
I demand that Cadillac car from the Com- 
pany? Millie? 
S. Definitely. 
board. ) 


(Student goes to the black- 
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T. What is the point we are trying to 
bring out? Let’s put it down in this form. 


“ALL CONTRACTS MAY BE ASSIGNED 
EXCEPT THOSE THAT PROHIBIT OR 
FORBID AN ASSIGNMENT.” 

T. What is meant by the word assign- 
ment? 

S. Transferring a contract to someone else. 
T. Many of you must have brothers or sis- 
ters that have no place to live. I have a 
place to live, I am moving out. Mr. G 
wants the apartment for his family. May 
I allow Mr. G’s family to move into my 
apartment ? 

5. Yes. It’s your apartment. 

T. What is the general rule? 

S. All contracts may be assigned 
T. Now stop a minute. Usually when you 
live in an apartment house, what is it that 
you must sign in order to take an apart- 
ment? It is expressly understood that my 
wife and I have possession of this apart- 
ment only. Does that give Mr. G the right 
to get the apartment? 

S. No. The clause that was in writing 
stated that the apartment was for you and 
your wife only. 

T. But, if that clause was not in writing, 
does that give Mr. G the right to get that 
apartment ? 

S. No. 

T. Another case-—Mr. G had to go one 
night to a girl’s house for private coaching. 
He spoke to the girl’s mother and told 
her that he would come that night. After 
making this promise, he remembered that 
he was supposed to attend a wedding that 
night. He asked me if I would take his 
place, since I was also a_ bookkeeping 
teacher. He told me that I would collect 
$6 for the job. Do you think that this 
girl’s mother will let me come in, knowing 
that I was not Mr. G? Or, let me put it 
this way; will the mother have to let me 
come in to give the daughter coaching? 
S. It is not in writing. No. 

T. It is in writing. 

S. But she made the agreement with Mr. 
G. You can go to the house but she does 
not have to pay you. 

T. Why can’t I get the money for coach- 
ing this girl the same as Mr. G would if 
he were there? 

(Not heard.) 

T. Let’s see another point. We engage 
Frank Sinatra for a dance. He wrote me 
a letter saying that he has to go to Holly- 
wood. Is it all right to send Perry Como 
to sing instead of Sinatra? 

T. What is the difference now between 
the Cadillac car contract and a personal 
service contract which is being trans- 
ferred? In other words, in the car con- 
tract, there was just merchandise involved. 
What is involved in the contract of the 
pupil, and what is the rule for coaching 
when humans are involved? (No answer.) 
Well, what is the rule involving trans- 
ferred contracts? (Student goes to the 
blackboard—another girl tells her what to 
write on the blackboard.) 


S. 1. CONTRACTS THAT FORBID OR PRO.- 
HIBIT SOMETHING CANNOT BE _ AS- 
SIGNED. 

2. PERSONAL SERVICE CONTRACTS 
aut CALL FOR SPECIAL ABILITY OR 


. 








T. Tell me if this contract may be as- 
signed. I made a contract with John Smith 
to carry this chair from room to room. 
He can’t be here and has transferred this 
contract to a girl’s father. Has he the 
right to do that? 

S. Yes. There is no special ability. 

T. Who can give me an example where 
there may not be assignment? (No an- 
swer. ) 

T. Now, what is the special topic that we 
discussed this period? 
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S. Contracts. 

T. Yes. What kind of contracts? 

S. Imposing contracts and contracts that 
were assigned. 

T. Yes. What is meant by assigning con- 
tracts? 

S. Transferring contracts. 

T. What do we call a person to whom a 
contract is being assigned? 

S. The assignee. 

T. What do you call a person who as- 
signs? 

S. The assignor. 

T. What is the difference between assignee 
and assignor ? 


S. You were the assignee and Mr. ‘> was 
the assignor. 

T. In which contract? 

S. The Cadillac car contract. 

T. Who made the contract in the C.dillac 
car transaction? 

S. Mr. G. 

T. What do we call Mr. G? 

S. The assignor. 

T. To whom did Mr. G transfer the Cadil- 
lac car? 

S. To you. 

T. What do I call myself when the car js 
given to me? 

S. The assignee. 





TELEPHONE VICES 


In the October number of The Journal of Business Education there appeared an 
illustration with the following quotation from the article with which it was used: 
" ,.. whoever answers the office phone is the voice of that company.” Pictured be. 
low are some cartoons by Charles Howarth, with appropriate captions, as they ap- 
peared in a recent issue of Underwood News, “Family Magazine" of the Underwood 
Corporation. These cartoons could have been used with the October Journal article 


to illustrate how not to answer the phone. 





WILLIE WHISPER—This is the type who 
whispers his conversation away—Where? 
No one knows. 





JIM JABBERMOUTH—Jim turns it on but 
forgets to turn it off. Yet, he's the guy who 
is always complaining about others talking 
too much. 








HENRY HOLLER—A cousin of Willie's 
and just the opposite. After talking with 
him, you go around with a ringing in 
your ears for hours. 








ART AH—Art starts off fast. He says 
"Hello." Then it's slow torture, "I... er 

Be eS. ZL eee || ee Pa 
speak ... if ...ah... ah... ah ...ah.” 
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ARTICLES FOR OFFICE STYLE DICTATION 


Part IX 


In the November and December 1949, and January, February, March, April, October and November 1950 
issues of the Journal 24 letters were presented for use in giving office-type untimed dictation. Detailed sug- 
gestions were given for using this type of dictation in the November and December 1949 issues. 

This presentation contains brief articles for office style dictation. In the next issue this series will be con- 
cluded with a few final articles and some comments on the use of these letters and articles. 


Caution on the Correction of Transcripts 


When a correspondent signs a letter or checks an ar- 
ticle he has dictated he does not have a transcript against 
which to check the letter which has been submitted for 
his signature. He judges its mailability in terms of (1) 
correct punctuation; (2) word division; (3) general 
presentability and similar factors. He determines the 
general validity of the letter from his memory and in 
terms of whether it makes sense. 

The teacher should give the transcribers general di- 
rections such as would be given by the correspondent. 
In some cases students should be requested to follow the 
exact wording. In other cases they should be advised 
to improve the wording. 

While transcribers should be encouraged to use their 
intelligence, it is unwise to allow too much freedom in 
transcription. Some correspondents know the exact 
phraseology they have used and dislike change. Tran- 
scribers should not correct dictation unless they have 
been authorized to do so. Above all, transcribers must 
be very certain that they are correct when they change 
the wording of a letter. [ven tolerant correspondents 
rightly object to correct usage being bungled by an over- 
zealous stenographer. 


Should Timed Dictation be Continued? 


You must decide to what extent timed dictation for 
speed development should be continued parallel to 
the presentation of free office dictation. Students 
who have relatively little actual on-the-job experi- 





ARTICLE 1 
ee ees Insertions, 
; deletions, 
Article to be dictated with substitutions (ital.) asides 





To renew carbon paper easily and ef- ; 
fectively Change that “easily” 
to and insert rapidly 


after simply 


Place a sheet of carbon paper over a 
flat, hot surface, with the carbon-treated 


surface away from the hot plate. Underline away. 





This will enable 


The unused carbon will melt and will fill 
in the worn places on the sheet. A re- 
newed carbon can be 

used from eight to ten times. 

In case you do not have 


If there is no flat surface at hand 


Start that sentence 
again. 


Change that to car- 
bon sheet. 


I mean 


You'd better say 
available instead of 
at hand. 


ence should receive considerable dictation of this type 
just before they are assigned to a stenographic po- 
sition. For stenographers who are already on the job, 
who take stenographic training primarily for speed de- 
velopment, the presentation of letters such as those given 
in this bulletin should be kept to a minimum. ‘Their 
occasional use is desirable for variety and just to make 
certain that the students know the best procedures for 
taking dictation on the job. Free dictation given to such 
employees should be dictated as rapidly as possible. 

If the teacher will observe two or three students of 
about average ability he can present his dictation so as 
to push them to the maximum. If there is too much 
variation in the ability of the group, those who can take 
dictation at the higher speed should be given dictation 
first while the others practice their shorthand. Then, 
while the high-speed students transcribe, those with lower 
speed should be taken to one side and given dictation 
within their capacity. 

If students expect to take formal examinations such 
as those given by civil service commissions on a timed 
basis, the teacher should, in all fairness to the students, 
continue to give a certain amount of timed dictation. 
Just as skill in taking office dictation is not developed 
without practice in such dictation, so skill in taking timed 
dictation is not maintained without practice. If students 
are to be measured formally by means of timed dictation, 
their skill in this should be maintained just as it needs 
to be developed for the informal evaluation they will 
receive in the dictation received on the job on an untimed 
basis. 


ARTICLE 1 (Continued) 
Insertions, 
; : deletions, 
Article to be dictated with substitutions (ital.) asides 











on which to place the carbon sheet, but 
if there is a hot water pipe, proceed as 
follows: grasp the sheet of carbon with 
both hands, with the face of the carbon 
away from the hot pipe, and slip the 
sheet over and around the pipe. This 
will renew the carbon sheet because the 
carbon After the word pipe 
—add once or twice 
and say “unused” 
carbon 


will run into the worn grooves. Indi- 
vidual treatment is necessary Omit that last sen- 


tence and say 


Each sheet of carbon paper must be 


treated individually. Head this comment 


How to Renew Carbon Paper 





Copyright 1950, by Herbert A. Tonne 
All rights reserved 
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ARTICLE 2 








“Insertions, 
deletions, 


Article to be dictated with substitutions (tal. 2 _asides- 


Nine times out of ten when an instructor 


teacher points out a new employee and 
complains, “See that girl over there—she 
just can’t get shorthand,” 


he doesn’t mean that at all. If the stu- 
dent has learned to read and write long- 
hand, he has the capacity to learn short- 
hand which is far simpler than longhand. 
As one example, let us take the letter r. 
In Gregg Shorthand, there is only one 4. 


Can you say the same for longhand? 
By no means! There are five different 
r’s that the student must learn and rec- 
ognize—and there are probably many 
more types of longhand r’s that don’t 
occur to us at the moment. 


this moment. 


Surely if the student has learned to rec- 
ognize and use all these forms for long- 
hand r, he can without too much difficulty 
learn the one form in shorthand! 


What the instructor actually means is 
that the student has a lack of background, 
has diffic ulty in grasping the English 
idiom, is a grammatical weakling and has 
a vocabulary consisting of so few words 
that you could almost count them on your 
fingers. It isn’t that he can’t master the 
strokes and the vast array of unfamiliar 
words and expressions. 


Prerequisites to Shorthand Training. 


ARTICLE 3 


No, change that to 
teacher 


Let’s make that learn 
shorthand instead of 


get. 


Put a for example 
in there somewhere. 


Let’s make that 


Say, back there in 
the beginning I said 
as one example— 
what else did I say? 
Oh, yes, put in we 
could give you many. 


what will 
How 


Let’s see, 
we call this? 
about 


Insertions, 
deletions, 


Article to be ‘dictated with substitutions (ital. a asides © 


Manners and Poise of a Secretary 
The correct thing in industry 


business is the gracious thing 


always 
But business 
Office manners should always remain 


slightly formal, no matter how long per- 
sons have been associated together 


Too much 
to injured 


or have known each other. 
informality generally leads 
feelings sooner or later. 


Have consideration for others in the of- 
fice. Do not cause an unnecessary dis- 
turbance by humming, tapping on the 
desk with a pencil, or whistling 


That is, in 


Insert after the word 
en 9 


1S 


No, I want to say 
there 


Delete the words 
“have been associ- 
ated together” 


Paragraph. 


Let’s change that 
around to this, or 
shall I leave that 
paragraph out alto- 
gether? No, let’s say 


ARTICLE 3 (Continued) 





Insertions 
deletions, 


Article to be dictated with substitutions (ital.) asides 





by humming, whistling, or tapping on the 
desk with a pencil when your superior is 
looking up material from which to get 
an address 


Do not talk or laugh too loud; on the 
other hand, do not pitch the—your—voice 
so low that it cannot be understood. If 
the voice is rasping, nasal or throaty, 
caused perhaps by having to yell at a 
deaf grandmother, 


by having to raise it m Speaking toa 
member of the family who is hard of 
hearing, or having been cheer-leader for 
your college football team, do something 
about it. Have your friends, for example 


tell you—remind you—when you speak 
indistinctly or too shrilly, or go to the 
telephone company and ask for permis- 
sion to hear your voice as it sounds over 
the telephone. Possibly your training— 
the training staff—can tell you where to 
get—where you can take—a voice test. 
Proper resonance in your voice will make 
a decided change in your employer’s atti- 
tude toward you. When in his presence 
if your voice irritates him 


annoys him by its strident and unnatu- 
ral tone. 


If an amusing incident occurs, a good 
rule is 


If an amusing incident occurs in the 
presence of your superior, chief, it is a 
good rule—usually wise—not to laugh 
too much. If it happens to strike him 
as not in the least amusing, he will cer- 
tainly not find your amusement congenial. 


Listen attentively to all instructions, not 
nervously 


to all instructions that are given. Be 
sure—iry to be sure of—about—every- 
thing you do, and always 


be calm—as calm—, quiet, and dignified, 


and professional and above all, be 
neatly groomed. 
Do not under any circumstances answer 


your superior with the expression “O.K.” 
when there— 


Do not over-do the use of the expression 
“O.K.” when a request has been made of 
you. It soon becomes irritating and 
nothing can be—is—more unattractive. 


Few things are more unattractive. 


Paragraph 


No, not that, it 
sounds as thouch | 
am being facetious, 
say 


No, leave out the 
for example 


Wait, let’s say an- 
noys him there be- 
cause it certainly is 
unpleasant to me, 
and unpleasant voice, 


Make that one sen- 
tence. 


Wait, I left some- 
thing out there, | 
want to say this 


Leave out the cer- 
tainly. 


Get that not nerv- 
ously right after the 
attentively. 


Better start a new 
sentence. 


I’ve got too many 
ands there. Drop 
some of them. Guess 
that’s all. No! One 
more thing is very 
important; add_ this, 
please : 


That’s too strong 


No 
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TO EXPECT OF OFFICE BEGINNERS 


by Francis L. Haskell 


Office Manager and Assistant Treasurer 
Wallace Barnes Company 
Division of the Associated Spring Corporation 
Bristol, Connecticut 





Editorial Comment: By special permission of the National Office Management 
Forum, Mr. Francis L. Haskell's article is reprinted in this issue of The Journal 


of Business Education. 


You will be interested in reading Professor Nichols’ comments on this article 
on page 149. As our readers know, The Journal of Business Education does not 
accept responsibility for the contents of articles, but is very much interested 
in presenting varied and constructive points of view. Mr. Haskell's permission 
was secured before it was realized that Professor Nichols would evaluate it. 
We feel that Mr. Haskell has presented a point of view of business very well 
and that the article is therefore significant to business teachers. 





HEN the office manager inter- 

views a candidate for a begin- 
ning job, he has certain expectations, 
supported by company standards, 
which provide him with a reasonable 
basis for choice. These candidates 
are usually boys or girls reporting 
for their first job after graduation 
from a public school, a private com- 
mercial school or a correspondence 
school. This choice presupposes cer- 
tain school standards that may or 
may not coincide with those of his 
company or reflect a general business 
consensus. 

I believe it is timely to review these 
expectations in the light of company 
policy, business consensus and school 
criteria to come closer to arriving at 
our choices with the best chances of 
success for our new employees—and 
our companies. 

We should not expect the public 
schools to train prospective office em- 
ployees for specialized positions. Our 
own business offices must assume the 
training for our specific needs. The 
aim of the schools should be to treat 
successfully those types of work in 
Which the job seeker would start. 
Thus our new employees would be 
prepared in fundamentals necessary 
to give the basis for sound in-service 
training for promotion. 

All positions do not require the 
same skill or ability. New employees 
should have had a variety of train- 
ing and should be prepared to enter 
small offices as well as the larger 


Offices, 
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The distinction between the small 
office and the large office is based on 
the variety of duties performed by 
the worker rather than on the num- 
ber employed. In the small office, the 
duties are more varied and more 
flexibility is required. In the main, 
the small office requires a superior 
type of candidate because of the wide 
variety of duties assigned him. 

The jobs which a new office em- 
ployee would enter fall within three 
major classifications — correspond- 
ence, calculation and general clerical 
(the latter including all types of gen- 
eral office work such as switchboard, 
filing, duplicating, and possibly some 
machine operations ). 

In each of these fields, the opera- 
tion of various types of machines is 
important. Some pre-service or 
school training should include at 
least an acquaintance with and in 
some cases a certain amount of skill 
in the operation of business machines. 


What We Look For 

As employers of beginning work- 
ers, we look for mental alertness as 
well as sound training in such fun- 
damentals as language and arithmetic. 
Equally important are the inculcation 
of a good job attitude and the de- 
velopment of the new employee as a 
personality who should be able to as- 
sume responsibility and work success- 
fully with others. If thoroughness 
and persistence have been stressed in 
the schools through some definite 
training towards developing those at- 


titudes, our new employee will have 
information which is vitally neces- 
sary to get and to hold an office job. 
Commercial students applying for 
an office position should also have a 
background in general educational 
subjects such as commercial law, com- 
mercial geography and possibly some 
simple bookkeeping experience. 
Applicants with ability and skill in 
typewriting are usually readily em- 
ployable. In many instances, begin- 
ning office workers are required to do 
typing incidental to their regular 
work where speed is not a major 
factor. A typist, on starting employ- 
ment, should be able to type fifty 
words per minute for ten minutes 
with the usual five admissable er- 
rors. However, neatness and ac- 
curacy are both regarded as more im- 
portant than production, at the start. 
Certificates were once issued for 
proficiency in typing starting at forty 
words per minute. Because accuracy 
is more important than speed, the 
new applicant for a typing job should 
really know that top row of keys on 
the machines. Engineering specifica- 
tions, for example, always prove to 
be a stumbling block to a new typist. 
Here are some sensible typewriting 
standards from the Dictaphone Man- 
ual. 


Straight typing or copying: 
60 words per minute (wpm.). 
Actual practice: 
Allowing for errors, carbons, ete. 
50 wpm. 
Elite type: 
Single space. 
12 five letter words to the line. 
50 lines per page. 
600 words in 12 minutes. 
ica type: 
Single space. 
10 five letter words to the line. 
50 lines per page. 
400 words in eight minutes. 


a 
VY 


Concerning proficiency in business 
correspondence, a telephone call to the 
high school would settle any doubt 
on this score with any new applicant 
who has recently graduated from that 
school. 

On the subject of stenography, we 
should accept school standards. We 
want the new employee to have a 
marketable skill and naturally, tran- 
scription of the stenographic notes 
requires typewriting proficiency. This 
marketable skill or employable effi- 
ciency falls within the range of the 
school’s standards. For example, 
standards for stenography vary from 
80 to 120 wpm. In the public schools 
alone, locally, the average is around 
100 wpm. This, however, is for a 
short period. We, as employers, 
would like this 100 wpm to be the 
average for possibly half an hour 
rather than five minutes. Then too, 
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while 100 wpm is acceptable to busi- 
ness, 120 wpm is preferred. 

There are many variables in this 
matter of meeting a standard in 
stenography. There are few students 
who can take dictation at the rate of 
100 wpm immediately upon entering 
a business office. There is a certain 
mental hazard of trying to make good, 
with many new terms which a student 
has not had occasion to use at school, 
and a host of others. Schools can- 
not cover the terminology in all busi- 
ness. I believe, therefore, as em- 
ployers, we should recognize the 
school standards in stenography. 

Business colleges have specially de- 
signed courses in which the students 
train for a particular job such as pri- 
vate secretarial work in dental offices, 
doctors’ offices, business offices or 
lawyers’ offices. 

If we accept 100 wpm as a “go- 
ing standard” for stenography, these 
variations probably obtain: 


1—120 wpm preferred by office managers. 
2—100 wpm to graduate. 

3—80 wpm year and a half. 

4—60 wpm first year. 


Transcribing consists of typing 

from visible notes, usually steno- 
graphic notes, or transcribing from 
one of the three current types of me- 
chanical transcribing units: a cylin- 
der, disc or belt. All schools have 
their own standards for transcribing. 
These standards are common knowl- 
edge. Standards for the machine 
transcription in particular, can be 
obtained from any equipment sales- 
man. 
The standards for quantity of 
work, I believe, are being readily met 
right now. It is the standards that 
have to do with the quality of the 
transcribing that I would like to dis- 
cuss. In my own office, I am con- 
cerned with two things when looking 
through carbon copies of transcrip- 
tions made by a new employee: (1) 
That the information in the letter is 
correct—accuracy must be first; (2) 
that the letter is neat—appearance or 
neatness is very important. 

We cannot, of course, expect per- 
fection from a new employee. I 
merely want to distinguish between 
errors that affect the accuracy of in- 
formation in the letter and those er- 
rors which are annoying, but still do 
not cause further trouble and ex- 
pense. 

An example of an error that affects 
the accuracy of the information 
would be to transcribe 3/16 ID as 
5/16 ID. An error of this sort can 
cause lengthy phone calls, spoil ma- 
terial, waste labor dollars, ruin cus- 
tomers’ promises and dispositions and 
pyramid into a very serious situation. 
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Serious Neatness Errors 


A few of the less serious errors— 
errors which affect neatness but do 
not affect the intent of the latter— 
would be: 


1. Untidy erasures. 

2. Strikeovers. 

3. Poor character due to dirty or filled in 
type. 

4, Light face type due to worn ribbon. 

5. Faulty punctuation and excessive use of 
commas, etc. 

6. Incorrect spacing 
written words. 

7. Faulty use of the shift key throwing 
type out of alignment. 

8. Uneven left hand margin due to incom- 
plete carriage throwback. 

9. Incorrect use of capital letters. 

10. Irregular spacing between lines for a 
paragraph. 


between correctly 


One company in my area has a 
standard of 128 lines per hour for 
transcribing; 750-900 lines per day 
from stenographic notes; 900-1100 
lines per day from mixed machines 
(disc and cylinder). 

Bookkeeping is a subject that does 
not readily lend itself to definite 
standards of production at the pre- 
employment level. When interview- 
ing a new employee, however, we 
should pay attention to the fact that 
the applicant has taken a bookkeep- 
ing course. 

A bookkeeping course offers pur- 
poseful practice in the use of figures, 
and gives a strong foundation in 
arithmetic which we regard as very 
important in office work. It is ex- 
ploratory to work in accountancy and 
should help the employee gain pro- 
motion. It is certainly of tremen- 
dous value in the conduct of a small 
business. A bookkeeping course 
would have presented to that appli- 
cant a rudimentary knowledge at 
least of the essential processes in all 
accounting. 

It is probably also true that young 
folks who have taken bookkeeping in 
school have had at least a speaking 
acquaintance with the use of basic 
calculating machines. 


Classifications of Figure Work 


This leads us to a subject which is 
very important in the daily office rou- 
tine. My remarks on calculation will 
refer to a calculating machine oper- 
ator who has graduated from a school 
where only one subject is taught— 
calculation. Their standards are 
quite strict. 

I realize that it is impossible for 
the public schools to devote the time 
necessary to develop a trained oper- 
ator of this kind. However, as an 
office manager, I have need for girls 
who are proficient in calculation. It 
is customary, therefore, to hire 
trained calculator operators. To hire 


a girl who is not familiar with a cal- 
culating. machine would be near!y as 
fatal as for me to hire a girl for a 
typing job who could not use a type- 
writer. 

Let’s review the four major clissi- 
fications of figure work: addi‘ion, 
multiplication, subtraction and ‘ivi- 
sion. 

1 Addition. The standards for ad- 
dition are based on adding columns 
containing 150 hand written digits 
and include the time necessary to 
write the answer. The grading stand- 
ard is 70 columns per hour. 

2 Multiplication. Multiplication 
standards are based on production of 
eight correct answers per minute, 
Naturally these examples contain 
decimals and fractions as well as 
whole numbers. 


MULTIPLICATION 
Eight Per Minute 
Permanent Decimal 
Show Answers in Dollars and Cents 

1 128 Art. @ 39 

7 2 ’ 

3 3642 or 

4 383, " @ 


3 Subtraction. The standard for 
subtraction is seven per minute. The 


‘examples are made up of four and 


five digit numbers. 


SUBTRACTION 
Seven Per Minute 
62.55 15 
15.30 
89.34 16 
55.10 
47.80 17 
8.90 


36.54 
25.30 


56.34 
30.40 


125.50 
21.85 


4 Division. The standard for divi- 
sion is three problems per minute. 
Here, as in multiplication, the ex- 
amples are quite varied. 


DIVISION 
Three Per Minute 
Carry to 3 Decimal Places 


| 200.42 = 1.46 
2 89.24 + 454.3 
3 834 — 49292 


If we are going to accept the 
standards from a school such as this, 
I am sure we will all be interested 
to know what goes on behind the 
scenes. 

The school where the calculating 
machine operators are trained uses a 
production chart for each student. 
On this chart, the standard produc- 
tion of a certain period is pre-plotted. 
When tests are given, the results are 
plotted on this student’s individual 
chart, and thus a comparison between 
the student’s production and_ the 
standards is obtained at sight. 

The school has for many years 
considered calculating machine educa- 
tion a degree of proficiency in math- 
ematical understanding and machine 
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operaiing ability. This principle, of 
course, differs from most schools in 
the grading as the hours of attend- 
ing a course do not enter into the 
grading factor. To determine the 
ability of a student operator at any 
time, a chart is used and the grades 
the students produce must meet the 
standards shown on the chart. 


General Clerical Work 


There are many jobs in our offices 
that are grouped under the classifica- 
tion of general clerical work. Here 
are a few that come under this gen- 
eral heading. These positions have to 
be filled by the office manager and 
the usual source for these employees 
isa commercial school graduate: 
1. Telephone switchboard or re- 
ceptionist. 
liling—centralized or decentral- 
ized, 

. Teletype operators. 

. Duplicating equipment. 

. Machine operators. 

Usually, applicants for an office po- 
sition who have recently graduated 
from a commercial course ask for 
general office work—those who have 
not taken stenography or typing. If 
we examine these five general clerical 
jobs, we will agree that typing is a 
very necessary subject for beginning 
employees. 

Switchboard or Receptionist. This 


particular position can be a_ night- 
mare for most employment managers 


or office managers. In many of our 
Connecticut offices, the switchboard 
operator fills in time by doing straight 
copy work on a typewriter. This is 
probably true in most small offices 
which have a one position board. It 
is certainly true of all receptionists. 


Filing—Centralized or Decentral- 
ized. We should expect that a new 
employee will be able to file correct- 
ly. It is often very helpful to have 
clerks who have had a year or two of 
typing experience, however. This be- 
comes more important where the fil- 
ing is decentralized as each clerk has 
other duties in addition to his filing 
work. Actually a new clerk who is 
hired in this particular position neces- 
sarily has to be trained by someone 
in our own filing departments. 

Teletype Operators. Typewriting is 
amust for a new applicant for a po- 
sition as teletype operator. In many 
large companies, we now find teletype 
machines which transmit typewritten 
messages from the office to the tele- 
graph company office. Another kind 
of service called “time wire service” 
permits a message typed in one office 
to be duplicated immediately by type- 
Writer in another concern, hundreds 
of miles away. Because of the type 
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of this particular position, it would 
be better to transfer a girl in your 
office to this job and put a new em- 
ployee on some other job for the first 
few months. 


Duplicating Equipment. We cannot 
expect too much from a new em- 
ployee in the use of duplicating 
equipment. We should not expect 
commercial schools to graduate stu- 
dents who are familiar with all of 
the various methods of duplication. 
In public commercial schools, time is 
not available to the individual stu- 
dent to absorb the complete duplicat- 
ing picture. 

We should also recognize that 
funds are not readily available with 
which to purchase the machines and 
furnish additional teachers. It is 
quite possible, however, for us to 
show operations on various equip- 
ment in our local industries. Here 
are a few of the methods of duplicat- 
ing in which we are interested: 

1. Standard typewriters. 

Electric typewriters. 
Automatic typewriters. 
. Liquid duplicators. 
Gelatine duplicators. 

. Stencil duplications. 
Photography. 

8. Summary cards—as used by 
IBM or Remington Rand. 

9. Offset printing. 

10. Telephone _ recording 
ments. 


Machine Operation. For this type 
of job as well as many others, we 
as future employers try to get some 
of the 10 per cent, the cream of the 
crop. The machines we are talking 
about here might be called account- 
ing machines. Many of them are 
nicknamed from the accounting jobs 
they perform. For example, book- 
keeping machines, accounts payable 
machines, accounts receivable ma- 
chines, bank machines, addressing 
machines, tabulating machines, add- 
ing machines as distinguished from 
calculating machines, billing ma- 
chines, ete. 

We must realize the limitations 
placed on a commercial school and 
not expect graduates to be trained 
operators of this class of office equip- 
ment. 

Under present conditions, where 
there is an adverse selection of young 
people taking business courses and 
employment and subsequent advance- 
ment are often not clearly related to 
skill and accomplishment, I think the 
schools are doing as good a job as 
we can expect from them. 

For the immediate future, how- 
ever, I predict that we will still have 
to continue our job training pro- 
gram. 
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Testing Is Necessary 


Many years ago when industrial 
plants were smaller and the boss did 
the hiring, he knew his own business 
and was quite familiar with every po- 
sition in it. In addition to this 
knowledge, he was apt to know each 
applicant for a job. Communities 
were small, local jobs were filled by 
local people. With this kind of per- 
sonal knowledge, there was not the 
need for testing new applicants. 

There is not much testing today in 
the smaller communities. In fact, 
most office managers in plants in the 
small towns here in Connecticut ac- 
cept the school standards in hiring 
new employees. However, in a large 
plant today, where the boss himself 
is hired by a board of directors and 
thousands of people are hired annu- 
ally, it is necessary to resort to test- 
ing each applicant. 

Some large concerns have their 
own tests for subjects such as stenog- 
raphy, filing, bookkeeping, typing. 
This testing process is actually only 
another examination with the stand- 
ards set by the employer. These so 
called trade tests are probably the 
most widely used. The entire testing 
program could probably be covered 
by six groups: 

1. Trade tests to measure the de- 
gree of skill in office jobs. 

2. Achievement tests applied to ed- 
ucation rather than office work. 

3. Intelligence tests. These tend to 
place employees on the right job. 

4. Aptitude tests—a measure of 
development on a particular job. 

5. Interest tests to determine candi- 
date’s interest in a certain field. 

6. Personality tests—fairly new— 
designed to measure character and 
temperament. 

When it is necessary to hire office 
help in extremely large quantities, 
testing is an absolute necessity to se- 
lect the right candidate for the right 
job. As office managers, it is neces- 
sary for us to use the best tests avail- 
able when we decide to avail our- 
selves of this fairly recent and scien- 
tific selection device which the United 
States Army used to very good ad- 
vantage during World War II. 


Close the Gap Between Schools and 
Industry 

In general, there is a gap between 
commercial school curricula and the 
initial needs of a business office. This 
gap can be closed. 

The more we cooperate with the 
schools, the nearer we shall approach 
to obtaining the kind of beginning 
office employee we wish to have for 
our offices. 
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EMPLOYER EXPECTATIONS 


(Continued from page 149) 


The wpm test reveals one kind of 
“skill,” but no real typing ‘“‘ability” 
according to any decent standard of 
office “‘production,” a word also used. 
“Neatness and accuracy” are wanted. 
Doing what? Straight copying? 
How much is there to do? Or in ad- 
dressing envelopes, typing specifica- 


tions, form letters, records, bills, 
stencils, etc., etc.? How much of 
that ? 


“Proficiency in business corre- 
spondence.” What can that mean? 
It is dismissed with this amazing 
statement: “A telephone call to the 
high school would settle any doubt 
on this score with any new applicant 
who has recently graduated from that 
school.” You figure it out. 


6. In stenography ‘“‘we should ac- 
cept school standards.” But “market- 
able skill” is wanted. What is that? 
You know — “80 to 120 wpm’ — 
period. But wait! “We would like 
this 100 wpm (120 preferred) as the 
average for possibly half an hour 
rather than five minutes.” Get what 
comfort you can out of that. 

Here’s a schedule for you to shoot 
at: “120 wpm preferred by office 
managers (just why, I wouldn't 
know), 100 wpm to graduate, 80 
wpm in year and a half, and 60 wpm 
first year.” Go to it! 


“All schools have their own 
standards for transcribing. These 
standards are common knowledge.”’ I 
leave that to you school people to 
mull over. He thinks that standards 
in terms of quantity of transcription 
“are being readily met right now.” 
Where? By whom? What are they? 
He wants better “quality.””. How can 
the two be divorced? Can there be 
quantity production except in terms 
of useable output? 


6. Calculating machine operators 
are wanted. “To hire a girl who is 
not familiar with the calculating ma- 
chine would be nearly as fatal as for 
me to hire a girl for a typing job 
who could not use the typewriter.” 
Get busy! 

Ability to “file correctly” and to 
operate certain office machines. 

Then it is all summed up as fol- 
lows: In the light of conditions “‘T 
think the schools are doing as good 
a job as we can expect from them.” 
But again there seems to be some 
doubt about this as these added words 
imply: “In general there is a gap be- 
tween commercial school curricula 
and the initial needs of a business 
office. This gap can be closed.” 

What do you make of it? What 
are you going to do about it? Or 
are you? 





MODEL CLASSROOMS AT NEW YORK BUSINESS SHOW 


Two model classrooms were presented at 
the recent National Business Show in New 
York as educational features of the show. 
One of these classrooms was a model 
typewriting room; the other was a model 
office practice room. 

Model Typewriting Room 

The typewriting room was designed for 
use by elementary and advanced typewrit- 
ing students. The room was equipped with 
the latest style fixed-bed single pedestal 
typewriter desks which placed the type- 
writer in proper position for operation. 
These desks are adjustable and have sta- 
tionery drawers in the pedestal. Experts 
now agree that the typewriter should be 
about 29 inches from the floor to be oper- 
ated most efficiently by most people. The 
typewriters were all alike, a situation which 
simplifies teaching. If the room was being 
designed solely for advanced students, how- 
ever, a variety of standard machines should 
have been included. Posture chairs with 
several adjustments were part of the equip- 
ment of the room. The room was also 
equipped with a double pedestal executive 
desk, an accompanying chair for the 
teacher, a table for extra books and other 
equipment for class use, two five-drawer 
filing cabinets, a typewriter demonstration 
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stand, a green plastic chalkboard, a_bulle- 
tin board, and a 16 mm. sound projector, 
together with a projection table and port- 
able screen. 

Classes were held in the model typewrit- 
ing room during many hours of the show, 
students being drawn from local high 
schools and colleges and taught by teach- 
ers from those schools and colleges. The 
room which measured 45’ x 22’, had glass 
partitions on one 45’ side, so that spec- 
tators could watch the class at work or 
view the room while it was unoccupied 
without actually entering the room. This 
made it possible for teachers to conduct 
classes in a reasonably normal fashion 
while spectators watched. Guides were 
posted outside of the rooms to give infor- 
mation to spectators. 

All the furniture and equipment were 
furnished in the new office gray and the 
room was painted a pale green, a color 
which is widely recommended for class- 
room and office use because it creates a 
quiet, restful atmosphere in which stu- 
dents or office workers can do their work 
most effectively. 

While it was not possible to recreate 
complete physical features at the show, it 
was recommended that these rooms, if built 
in a school, be equipped with acoustical 


ceilings, fluorescent lighting, and a 


7 ai . op c ubber 
type of tile flooring. These features would 
further assist in making the rooms. com. 


fortable in which to work and icnd to 
eliminate the excessive and irritatiny noijsj. 
ness of the average typewriting clas-room, 


Model Office Practice Room 


The model office practice clas<room, 
which also measured 45’ x 22’, was |:id out 
in such a way that it did not resemb’> a 
classroom, but rather carried with it the 
atmosphere of the office. At one end, two 
small offices were separated from thie rest 
of the room by 5’ high bank partitioning, 
One of these offices was used as an en- 
trance to the room and served as a re- 
ception room, equipped with a double 
pedestal secretary’s desk, a posture chair, 
side chairs for visitors and a_ telephone 
switchboard. The other small office, which 
was adjoining the reception room, was a 
teacher’s office, equipped with a double 
pedestal executive type desk for the teacher 
with accompanying executive posture chair, 
a visitor’s chair, a double pedestal secre- 
tary’s desk and posture chair for the 
teacher’s secretary, and a three-drawer file 
cabinet for material which the teacher 
might want to keep for his desk. 

The rest of the room had a variety of 
furniture including eight fixed-bed_ type- 
writer desks, six clerical desks, six smaller 
tables for calculating machines, and two 
4 x 6 work tables which could be used 
together as one table or separately as two. 

The room was furnished with two elec- 
tric typewriters, four noiseless typewriters, 
four standard typewriters, and a long-car- 
riage typewriter. It also had six adding 
and calculating machines, stencil duplicator, 
a fluid duplicator, an illuminated drawing 
board, three five-drawer files, two three- 
drawer files, and a counter-height supply 
cabinet. The room also was equipped with 
plastic, cylinder and disk type of transcrib- 
ing machines. A green plastic chalk board, 
a bulletin board, and a sixteen mm. pro- 
jector with a projection table and portable 
screen completed the equipment of the 
room, 

Two sides of the room were built with 
special glass partitioning so that the spec- 
tators could see the room from the outside 
and could watch the classes in operation. 
Classes were held in the room during sev- 
eral hours of each day. Students for these 
classes were drawn from local high schools 
and colleges and the teachers were from 
the same institutions. 

As in the case of constructing the type- 
writing room, it was not possible to con- 
struct at the Business Show a room that 
would have the structural features of a 
classroom in a regular building, but an 
acoustical ceiling, fluorescent lights, and a 
rubber type tile floor were recommended 
for use in these rooms. All furniture and 
most equipment was finished in the new 
office gray and the walls were painted a 
pale green, a color recommended for the 
quiet atmosphere it creates. 

The spectators found these classrooms 
of considerable interest, both while they 
were in operation with students performing 
the usual classroom work and while they 
were idle and being presented merely as a 
display. Regularly available classroom 
materials were used by the students in 
both the office practice room and the type- 
writing room. 


These classrooms were presented as an 
educational feature at the 1950 National 
Business Show by the Office Executives 
Association of New York. They were de- 
signed by Peter L. Agnew, New York 
University. 
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FILM GUIDE FOR BUSINESS TEACHERS 





USING A CARBON PACK 
16 vin Sound with Musical Background, Black and White, Running g Time 12-15 Minutes 


Available from Zoa Ross, 5714 Grove Street, Oakland 9, California and 
Business Education Films, 104 West 61st St., New York as, Ws ¥. 


This film has been produced by 
Zoaz Ross and Frederick Wahl, 
structors _in the Merritt Business 
School, Oakland, California. Esta 
Ross Stuart, author of the Stuart 
Typing texts, acted as consultant. 

Assembling a carbon pack, insert- 
ing the carbon pack, and separating 
the pack are three operations neces- 
sary in the preparation of carbon 
copies. These operations have been 
filmed to be used in teaching such op- 
erations to a class in typewriting or 
office practice. 

The film is not a dramatization. It 
is the actual reproduction of the tech- 
niques taught to students in an ad- 
vanced typing class. The student 
model was a regular member of the 
class. The model performs at a speed 


somewhat slower than normal in or- 
der that every detail of a technique 
may be closely observed. For the 
more difficult sections, slow motion is 
employed. 

This is one film which might be 
called a demonstration film. Every 
pupil in a class where this is shown 
will have a close-up demonstration of 
the techniques involved in preparing, 


inserting, and separating a carbon 
pack. An accompanying teacher’s 


manual outlines the steps to be used 
in presenting the film to a class; it 
also includes sample questions on the 
film which may be asked of the stu- 
dents to test their acquisition of in- 
formation. The film is well worth 
examination. 

—Reviewed by Elizabeth T. Van Derveer 


ADDRESSING ENVELOPES 
16 mm Sound with Musical Background, Black and White, Running Time 12 Minutes 


Available from Zoa Ross, 5714 Grove Street, Oakland 9, California and 
Business Education Films, 104 West 61st Street, New York 23, N. 


The second in a series of three 
typewriting films, Addressing En- 
velopes, presents the steps ‘used 1 
teaching three addressing techniques 
—front feed, back feed, and chain 
feed. It is designed for use in senior 
high and adult schools. It may be 
used for first presentation of the skill 
and for remedial teaching. 

As in the first film Using a Carbon 
Pack, a regular student acted as 
model for the film, and the timing is 
slow enough for the learner to ob- 


serve carefully the rhythmic move- 
ments of the models. In addition, the 
close-ups are so well done that the 
student receives what amounts to a 
personal demonstration of the skills 
involved, much superior to_ that 
which he is able to observe from a 
teacher demonstration if he sits at 
the side or back of the room. 

A third film Erasing is in prepara- 
tion. The first two are worthy of 
examination. 


—Reviewed by Elizabeth T. Van Derveer 


BACK OF EVERY PROMISE 
Summarized by Lyne S. Metcalf 


The Continental Illinois National 
Bank and Trust Company, Chicago, 
Illinois has made available a new 
sound film, Back of Every Promise, 
for free loan to interested groups. 

This film, produced in full profes- 
sional quality, has a screen time of 
27 minutes and follows the story- 
Narrative type of treatment—making 
for the maximum of entertainment 
along with much good, solid knowl- 
edge of the wide services that the 
commercial banks of today perform. 

The picture dramatizes the services 
that money, credit and banks render 
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in making and moving goods for the 
use of the people. This sound-film 
shows the vast, complex and essen- 
tial functions of banking in good pic- 
torial sequence and understandable 
terms. 

Appreciating the fact that few of 
us fully comprehend the flow of 
money and credit made possible by 
the American banking system, the 
producers of this picture begin their 
explanation in a small town bank 
where the activities are on a scale 
easily described and readily compre- 
hensible to those viewing the film. 


Then, in progressive steps, the op- 
erations of one of the nation’s largest 
financial institutions are shown. A 
“story” element is introduced in this 
picture through the need of a farm 
hand for immediate cash to transport 
his wife to the United States from 
the old country, and through this one 
seemingly small transaction, the audi- 
ence is able to obtain an overall pic- 
ture of the vast American banking 
system in operation. 

To high spot the services of mod- 
ern commercial banks, the film deals 
with these principal factors: 

How a bank “starts things moving” 
Deposits, their nature and reception 
Collection of drafts 

Bank credit—how it moves goods 
How banks finance world-wide trade 
Savings banking 

Corporation services 

Credit information 

Safe deposit protection 

Estate management 

Trust service for business 

Special services 

Aids to business everywhere 
Investment buying and selling 


+ 


GUIDES AND CATALOGS 


Film Research Associates has issued a 
descriptive catalog entitled Film Guide for 
Economic Education. It describes a num- 
ber of films and filmstrips which can be 
used in teaching various aspects of eco- 
nomics in high school, college and general 
education program. Many of the films are 
also suitable for forum discussions. Copies 
may be ordered from Educational Film 
Library Association for $1.50 


The Office of Education has listed a total 
of 3,384 Government films and filmstrips. 
Two catalogs of the films are being pre- 
pared—one on 3 x 5 cards and the other a 
printed catalog of the films available for 
public use in the United States. Cards 
will be sold by the Library of pond 


Business teachers will be interested in 
the Educators Guide to Free Slidefilms 
and the Educators Guide to Free Films, 
both obtainable on approval from Educa- 
tors Progress Service, Randolph, Wiscon- 
sin. 


The Educational Film Guide and the 
Filmstrip Guide, both obtainable from the 
H. W. Wilson Co., 960 University Ave., 
New York 52, N. Y., are excellent sources 
of information as is the Blue Book of 


l6mm Films published by Educational 
Screen, 64 East Lake Street, Chicago 
($1.50). 

The California State Department of 


has recently produced a_ film 
guide to be used in the teaching of sales- 
manship. The list is arranged according 
to distributor’s names and lists the title, 
the type of visual aid, the distributor, and 
rental or sales cost. There are one hun- 
dred fifty films or filmstrips, pertaining to 
salesmanship listed, These deal with prod- 
uct information as well as the theory of 
selling. 


Education 
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THE ACCOUNTING TEACHER’S PAGE 


Conducted by John N, Myer 





INDIVIDUALISTIC NATURE OF FINANCIAL STATEMENT DATA 


The data contained in the financial 
statements of a business enterprise 
are the result of the entries made in 
the books of account of that enter- 
prise. Since the accountant in per- 
forming the various phases of his 
work may select any one of several 
acceptable procedures the statement 
data indicate the result of operations 
and the status of the investment in 
the business computed on the basis of 
the procedures selected. If other al- 
ternative procedures had been selected 
the figures in the statements would 
be different. 


Relativity of the Data 

Financial statement figures are thus 
not absolute but relative: they are de- 
pendent upon the accounting proce- 
dures selected. The figures of a cer- 
tain business for a certain year may 
be compared with similar figures of 
that business for another year only 
if the accounting was performed on 
the same basis during both years. For 
this reason the accountant is required 
to follow consistently the same pro- 
cedures from year to year; and any 
significant deviation in procedure 
must be reported. Because there are 
usually many differences in the ac- 
counting procedures used by different 
enterprises their statements may be 
compared only with the greatest cau- 
tion. Accounting data generally have 
significance only with respect to the 
individual enterprise in the state- 
ments of which they appear. 

Not only are the statement figures 
dependent upon the accounting pro- 
cedures employed but also upon what 
was the purchasing power of money 
at the time the transactions they re- 
flect took place. This applies particu- 
larly to the acquisition of property, 
plant, and equipment. 

Those who have not been trained 
to understand the nature of the ac- 
counting figures quite naturally make 
the mistaken assumption that the da- 
ta are absolute. It is unfortunately 
rather common to find such persons 
among those engaged in research con- 
cerning economic conditions. 
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Working Capital 
Studies of working capital are 
commonly made in a manner which 
indicates the tacit assumption that it 
is an absolute measure. The stated 
working capital of a business, how- 
ever, depends to a large extent upon 
the method of treating the inventory. 
It is also affected by the inclusion or 
non-inclusion of prepaid expenses, 
some enterprises including them in 
the current assets while others place 
them with the deferred charges. For 
these reasons it is evident that the 
working capital of one business may 
not be comparable with that of an- 
other. Obviously, the computation of 
the average working capital of groups 

of companies is fantastic. 


Fixed Assets 


The comparison of the stated dol- 
lar amounts of the property, plant, 
and equipment of different companies 
has no validity unless the properties 
of the companies compared were ac- 
quired at the same price level, a sit- 
uation which is hardly to be found. 

To illustrate, let it be assumed that 
Company A built its plant in 1929 at 
a cost of $1,000,000. Let it further 
be assumed that Company B built a 
plant, which is an exact reproduction 
of Company A’s, in 1933; but be- 
cause of the extreme change in the 
purchasing power of the dollar Com- 
pany B was able to construct the 
plant for $500,000. Upon comparing 
the balance sheets of the two com- 
panies it might be assumed uncon- 
sciously by the untrained that Com- 
pany B’s plant is half the size of Co. 
A’s or that it is half as effective, 
whereas they are identical. 

The comparison of other statement 
items with the total of fixed assets 
has even less logic. One of these is 
the comparison of the sales volume 
with the fixed assets. Superficially 
it might appear reasonable to hold 
that the company which has a larger 
sales volume on a smaller investment 
in fixed assets is the more efficient 
one. This is certainly a more desir- 


But it may b: due 
It to 


able condition. 
not to efficiency in operation | 
the random factor of the price level 


at the time of acquisition of the com. 
pany’s facilities. 
Industry Statements 
Economists sometimes combi the 


data of individual statements into 
composite statements for indus:ries, 
Some of the combined data, such as 
the dollars of sales, may be iniicat- 
ors of economic trends. But whiena 
composité balance sheet is prepared 
and comparisons are made of the va- 
rious items in the composite the pro- 
cedure becomes most unsatisfactory, 

For example, the ratio of current 
assets to current liabilities computed 
from such a composite statement 
would have no significance. The cur- 
rent liabilities are debts which a busi- 
ness must meet within a year and the 
current assets are the stuff with which 
these debts are satisfied. But since 
the current assets of one company are 
not available to liquidate the current 
debts of another company, the alleged 
relationship between these two groups 
of accounts in the composite balance 
sheet does not exist and the ratio has 
no validity. 


Conclusion 

Accounting data are compiled for 
individual business entities. They 
may be compared with the data com- 
piled for other entities only with 
great care. The combination of the 
financial statements of different en- 
terprises for statistical studies is usu- 
ally not satisfactory. Accounting 
data are individualistic in nature and 
have not been prepared for the econ- 
omy as a whole. 
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BUSINESS TEACHERS 
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SCHOOL OF SHORTHAND REPORTING 
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REGULAR DAY SCHOOL THROUGHOUT 
THE YEAR 
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WASHINGTON 


NEWS LETTER 


Conducted by Irene C. Hypps 





MORE INDUSTRIAL BUSINESS TRAINING PROGRAMS 


\ashington, D. C., is becoming 
day by day a greater center of national 
associations. A representative pro- 
portion of organizations with head- 
quarters in the Nation’s capital are 
of an educational nature or have de- 
veloped educational services in their 
programs. Among this group, busi- 
ness and industrial trade organiza- 
tions are prominent and currently con- 
tinue to blaze a trail of cooperative 
activities through which business edu- 
cation benefits. 


U. S. Wholesale Grocers’ Association 

The headquarters of the Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association, Inc. are at 1511 
K Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 
Two of its recent studies are: A 
Survey of Wholesale Grocers’ Profit 
and Loss Figures, and a Joint Mar- 
keting Study made by the Association 
and The Saturday Evening Post. 

The first study gives operating 
figures collected from 232 firms for 
1949, and shows that operating ex- 
penses were a little less than the pre- 
vious vear. A direct relationship was 
found between the volume size of a 
business and the salaries and wages 
paid, as the cost was higher in estab- 
lishments whose volume was less than 
$2 million. The smallest volume 
group also suffered the greatest loss 
from bad debts, and had the highest 
sales traveling expenses. Their oc- 
cupancy cost, however, was smallest. 
A comparison of data for the total 
group for 1948-1949 showed lower 
gross and net profits although turn- 
over was appreciably higher. 

In the Joint Marketing Survey, the 
section on “‘Personnel-Composition” 
yields extensive facts. Only 17 per 
cent of the firms were corporations, 
the remainder was made up of part- 
nerships and individual proprietors. 
Even among the partnerships, about 
30 per cent were in the one and two 
partner class. About 73 per cent 
employed outside salesmen, while over 
85 per cent employed inside salesmen. 
Office employees were reported on the 
rolls of 91.2 per cent of the firms. 

Many members of the Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association state that they 
hold training programs for their per- 
sonnel. Almost half of these have 
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training courses for junior executives. 
About 40 per cent train their sales- 
men, and only about 5 per cent “train 
personnel in office routine.” 


National Association of Wholesalers 

The general field of wholesaling is 
represented by an association that 
has headquarters in Room 708 of the 
Ring Building, Washington 6, D. C. 
A direct contribution that this organ- 
ization has made to furthering dis- 
tributive education is through publi- 
cation of a pamphlet titled Whole- 
salers’ Sales Training Program. This 
contains excerpts from the George- 
Barden Act and a detailed descrip- 
tion of sales training at the local level 
where Association Committees func- 
tion in cooperation with the local 
Board of Education. Instructional 
methods are described briefly and an 
incomplete list of state supervisors 
of distributive education printed as a 
directory for the membership. 


National Food Brokers Association 

This is an organization of resident 
sales representatives with executive 
offices at 527 Munsey Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

A reprint from the Small Business 
Aids published by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce has been issued 
in quantity by the Association. In 
it is a definition of the food broker- 
age business and a description of food 
brokerage functions. History Defines 
the Food Broker is a publication of 
the Association itself and traces the 
buying and selling of commodities by 
brokers back to the 16th century. 
Another brochure contains the 1948- 
1949 prize winning manuscripts of 
three college students who defined and 
described what a food broker is and 
how he serves the community of 
business. 


The National Canners Association 

This is an organization of packers 
of foods whose headquarters are at 
1739 H Street, N.W., in Washington. 
Included in their work is a program 
of consumer education. A_ bulletin 
of Information for the Canned Foods 
Shopper, and another on Canned 


Food Labels That Meet Consumer 
Needs can be used as supplementary 
materials by business teachers. A 
campaign for voluntary descriptive 
labeling of canned and glassed foods 
has been carried on by the organiza- 
tion during the past ten years. The 
goal of such descriptive labeling is 
“to provide consumers with informa- 
tion displayed conspicuously in com- 
mon words or terse phrases which 
describe or specify the important 
facts about the product.” The recom- 
mendation is made that the criteria 
that should be used in selecting label 
terms are: (1) accuracy in represent- 
ing the facts, and (2) ease in being 
understood by the largest number of 
people. 


National Institute of Cleaning 
and Dyeing 

The present Institute with a mem- 
bership of 7,500 was founded as the 
National Association of Dyers and 
Cleaners with 25 members in 1907. 
The first headquarters were in St. 
Louis, Mo., and later moved to Wash- 
ington in 1927. Since then the Asso- 
ciation has erected its own buildings 
in Silver Spring, Maryland, a suburb 
of Washington. These house many 
departments to carry out the three- 
fold functions of the national organ- 
ization, which are set forth as: (1) 
Research, (2) Education and Train- 
ing, and (3) Service. A year ago a 


consumer education program was 
added to the public relations. Speak- 


ers on the staff talk to school groups 
at the college and university level and 
are considering service to the sec- 
ondary schools. Ten cent bulletins 
are published by the Institute called 
“Fabric Facts.” One is engagingly 
titled: 7s it Matelassé or Satlasé?, 
with a dark blue puffed square inch 
of goods on one side and a radiantly 
raised gold square on the other. 
Samples of textiles frequently are 
attached, and the fabric construction 
analyzed. How to recognize fabrics 
and reports of test results are given. 
These can be useful to teachers of 
merchandise information. 


National Association of 
Frozen Food Packers 


This organization at 1415 K Street, 
N.W., in Washington confines its 
activities largely to production rather 
than to the distributive side of the 
industry. No literature has been 
printed for educational uses but a 
moving picture is available that de- 
picts the production of frozen foods 
for distribution. It is available to be 
shown to classes. 
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TYPING for BUSINESS 


by Blanchard and Smith 


",..does more for students in a shorter time 
than any text previously used. They like it 
because they can see immediate gains in pro- 
duction.” 

@ COMMENTS LIKE THIS are coming in from teachers— 
and students, too—all over the country. They like this big 
bonus book and find that it develops real vocational skill. It 
uses business materials not only for its exercises but also for 
its training drills; so, the skill developed by the student is 
transferred at once to business-style production. 


There are four editions of this effective book: 


1. 80 Lessons in Typing for Business 
For a one-term intensive course. 


2. Typing for Business, One-Year Course 
For a 160-period course. 


3. Typing for Business, Advanced Course 
For an advanced course of another 160 periods. 


4. Typing for Business, Two-Year Course 
For a full 320 periods. 


WRITE FOR YOUR EXAMINATION COPY. 


Gregg Publishing Company 


New York 18 Chicago 6 San Francisco 4 Dallas 1 
Toronto 1 London W.C. 1 





ELWELL-BREIDENBAUGH-LINS 


Lookkeeping 


and 
ccounlin 


This important new Elementary Course features 


Short study units followed by immediate practice work 
Early introduction and frequent repetition of the book- 
keeping cycle 

Constant emphasis on today's methods and procedures 
An abundance of visual aids illustrating each procedure 
in detail 

Accompanying Workbook, Timesavers, Tests, 
Teachers’ Manual 


Ginn and Company 
Boston 17 New York 11 


Chicago 16 Atlanta3 Dallas! Columbus 16 San Francisco 3 
Toronto 5 











Teaching is easier— 
Learning is faster— 


WITH KARLO DEMONSTRATING STANDS 


The Karlo typewriter demonstrating stand has 

been designed to meet the requirements of 

the fast-growing method of 

audio-visual training. Its wide 

adoption by universities, busi- 

ness colleges and high schools 

is impressive evidence of the 

way it facilitates teaching. 

Here is an excerpt from one 

of the many letters received 

from typing teachers: ‘My 

teaching is certainly easier 

Model IE and | am sure that the stud- 

. ents are receiving greater 
benefits." 


The Karlo stand is solidly built; 
easily adjustable from 35" to 
48"; free-rolling caster wheels. 
Weod tops in oak, mahogany 
or walnut. Also models with 
one or two side shelves. Send 
for complete details and prices. 


KARL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
MAKERS OF OFFICE MACHINE STANDS FOR OVER 25 YEARS 
32 lonia Avenue, S. W. Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 








PRINCIPLES AND METHODS IN 
BUSINESS EDUCATION 


by Stephen J. Turille 


A much-needed book in business teacher-education 
is now available. This text has been adopted as the 
basic textbook in over 20 leading colleges and 
universities in the U. S. Hundreds of individual copies 
have been purchased by high school business 
teachers and used as a source book. Contains 17 
chapters with a set of guiding principles and a 
bibliography at the end of each chapter. Principles 
and methods are discussed throughout the book. 
Includes objectives, standards, inservice training, 
curriculum construction, the recognition of individual 
differences, vocational guidance, the contract, the 
project, methods in teaching typewriting, shorthand, 
bookkeeping, office machines, and the basic business 
subjects. 


Now in second printing 


List Price $4.00 


Discounts to Schools 


McCLURE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


19 West Frederick Street Staunton, Virginia 
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WHAT BUSINESS THINKS AND SAYS 





HOW TO FIND YOUR NATURAL BUSINESS YEAR 


L. C. J. Yeager, CPA, in a recent issue 
of American Business, discusses the advan- 
tages “natural” 
business year over those of the chronologi- 
cal year. The natural business year is the 
“twelve-month period ending when the ac- 
tivities of a business are at the year’s low- 


business of using the 


est point.” 

When the natural business year is used 
as tlie basic accounting period, increased 
efficiency and money-saving result. It is 
possible for a concern to obtain more ac- 
curate financial statements, establish more 
reliable plans for future operations, most 
closely estimate credit needs, and take in- 
ventory most easily 

In spite of these advantages, many con- 
cerns close their — on the traditional 
date of December That this is im- 
practical has been id by the American 
Institute of Accountants which has com- 
piled a list of suggested natural business 
year closing dates for 220 different busi- 
nesses and industries. Of these, only 11 
fall on December 31. The others are spread 
fairly evenly throughout the calendar year. 


Determining the Natural Year 


“To determine your natural business 
year, find the month at whose end your 
sales, inventories, receivables, and current 
liabilities are at or nearest their collective 
annual minimum. 

“In many businesses there will be one 
month when all of these reach their lowest 
point. In others, the low points for, say, 
only inventories and receivables will coin- 
cide, with sales and liabilities lowest at 
other periods. The problem then is to de- 
termine the month when activities are col- 
lectively lowest. Using a determination 
chart will facilitate the task. 

“Here, as an example, is how the widely 
used natural business year for department 
stores was decided upon. 

“Sales have two peaks: December, caused 
by holiday buying, and April or May, due 
to purchases of Easter and summer mer- 
chandise. Sales are lowest between the 
peaks—in January and February, and July 
and August. 

“Inventories follow a pattern much the 
same as sales, dropping lowest in January 
and July. 

“Receivables lag slightly behind sales. 
They tend to be low in January and Feb- 
tuary, and July and August. 

cag nee Seas 

Current liabilities as a whole are low- 
est in January or February. Bank debts 
and bills payable for Christmas holiday 
inventory usually are liquidated by mid- 
January, and bills owed suppliers are usu- 
ally lowest at the end of that month. 

“January 31 was selected as the most 
advisable natural closing date because: 
(1) Sales and merchandising activity is 
low; (2) January clearance sales reduce 
the inventory to a minimum; (3) such ad- 
justments as returns, credit claims, and ex- 
change of merchandise following the holi- 
day buying have been completed; and (4) 
receivables and current liabilities are at or 
near their annual minimums. 

“In any business or industry, an indi- 
vidual company may have a cycle different 
from the average, or may elect a different 
natural closing date because of some special 
reason. R. H. Macy & Company, for ex- 
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ample, issues its annual financial reports 
for a year ending July 


Laws Permit Natural Year 


“An established business wishing to 
change from a non-natural to its natural 
year must apply 60 days before the an- 
ticipated new closing date to the Collector 
of Internal Revenue. 

“Requests for changes, when based on 
sound reasons, ordinarily are granted with- 
out further inquiry. 

“Similar permission must be obtained 
from state tax authorities in states which 
have business income tax laws. 

“The law or regulations governing adop- 
tion of fiscal years may be changed in the 
future. For this reason, a company plan- 
ning a change would be wise to consult its 
attorney and certified public accountant. 


Advantages 


“Financial statements drawn up at the 
end of the natural business year reflect 
more facts and less estimate. 

“Take inventories and receivables, for 
example, usually among the most impor- 
tant items in income statements and bal- 
ance sheets. Their ‘valuation’ involves a 
degree of estimate. Since they are ordi- 
narily at or near their annual minimum at 
the natural year end, the likelihood of 
overestimating or underestimating is 
greatly reduced. At a different date the 
problems of inventory valuation and esti- 
mation of collectible receivables are much 
more complex. 

“Natural year financial statements also 
provide management with a reliable check 
on the past year’s policies, since the state- 


ments show the results of these policies 
over one complete cycle of operations. If 
prepared at a different date, the annual 
statements combine results of two distinct 
operating cycles, and make comparison be- 
tween different years difficult and some- 
times unreliable. 
“Taking inventory 
natural year, when 
several advantages. 


at the close of the 
stocks are low, has 
They can be checked 
and tabulated easily. There is little inter- 
ference with productive activities, because 
normal operations ordinarily have declined 
to their lowest point. E xecutives have time 
to supervise the inventory taking. Regular 
employees, relieved to some extent of their 
normal responsibilities, may be available 
to assist in the inventory work. 

“Since the close of a natural year corre- 
sponds with the close of a company’s an- 
nual operating cycle, management is then 
in the best position to estimate the bank 
credit which will be needed for the next 
twelve months. The fact that its financial 
statements show the company in its ray 
liquid condition is helpful to the bank i 
reviewing the company’s credit pe ve Boy 

“Wide adoption of natural business year 
not only means greater efficiency in busi- 
ness, but also can help bankers and other 
credit grantors, and public accounting 
firms. 

“Because of the present general use of 
the calendar year, credit staffs of banks 
and other credit granting agencies are 
under heavy pressure at the end of the 
year to review an excessively large num- 
ber of credit applications. Wider use of 
natural business years would distribute this 
work more evenly through the calendar 
year. 

“Certified public accountants are in much 
the same position. Under present condi- 
tions the majority of annual audits for 
clients must be performed at the calendar 
year end. If this work were spread over 
the year, CPA’s would be able to give 
closer attention to individual clients.” 
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Magazines Lie Flat When 
Binder is Open 


Maybe next month you will want to refer to this issue of THE JOURNAL—but will 
you still have it? Why not keep at least a year’s past issues in one of these attrac- 
tive binders? Easy to use. Individual copies inserted or removed in one operation. 
Each binder holds ten issues—a full year’s copies. Price $2.50 postpaid in U. S. 
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BUSINESS SCHOOLS 
WITH A NATIONAL REPUTATION 





ALBANY 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Business Administration, Cler- 
ical, Accounting, Secretarial 
Majors, Civil Service Tutoring. 
128 Wasnington Avenue, Albany 6, New York 


CENTRAL CALIFORNIA 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 


enoteet by the State o 
Confer Degrees in ge 
om FRESNO ST., FRESN CALIFORNIA 
. ©. SHREWSBURY, OSRESIDENT 


A Select School offering 
Quality Business Training 


THE MINNEAPOLIS 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 
E, R. MAETZOLD, President 
Nicollet Avenue at 10th Street 
Catalogue on request 





AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


qIB <== 4B 


The School Where Futures Are Formed 


Established in 1890 


CHILLICOTHE BUSINESS (COLLEGE 


Chillicothe, Missouri 


Minnesota 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 


Mi Adi 





All business courses, including Business Admin- 
istration, Accountancy, Secretarial, and Court 


Reporting. 
Correll, President 
A uattiy School Since 1877 





BARNES 
SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 


H, T, BARNES, President 
Fourteenth at Glenarm 
Denver 2, Colorado 


"SECURITY THROUGH EDUCATION" 
Accounting—Secretarial 
Write for illustrated catalogue 


CLEVENGER COLLEGE 


Hickory, Newton, N. Wilkesboro 
North Carolina 


“A Professional School of 
Modern Business Practice” 
& 

“The ROBERT MORRIS School 


Hotel Wm. Penn Pittsburgh 19, Pc 





The Pacific Northwest's 
Outstanding Business School 


Behnke Walker 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 
1017 S. W. Washington, Portland, Oregon 


DUFFS-IRON CITY COLLEGE 


Incorporated 1840 
Business Education for more than a Century 
Catalog on Request 
9 Granite Building 
Uf_fS Sixth Avenue & Wood Street 


PARKS 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 


The preferred school featuring complete business 
training 
1450 Logan St. Denver 3, Colorado 
J. R. Johnson, President 


Prepare at Parks and Prosper 





BILLINGS BUSINESS COLLEGE 
BILLINGS, MONTANA 


A Nationality 
ADVERTISED 
INSTITUTION 


Howard C. Porter 
President 


Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


2 tee A D comand 2 
(S PENCERIAN eee 


Professional Training for Business since 1848 
CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 


TESTED 
BUSINESS : 
Qualified for Setter Jobs 
TRAINING Since 1863 


ROCHESTER BUSINESS INSTITUTE 





Ohio’s Greatest School of Business 


BLISS COLLEGE 
131 East State Street, Columbus, Ohio 


School of Acc tancy (CPA)—B Admr. 
Secretarial Science 





HARTNETT COLLEGE 


eS 
All Business Courses, including Accounting, Busi- 
ness Administration and Secretarial 
. 
HAMMOND, INDIANA 


SOUTHERN 
BUSINESS UNIVERSITY, INC. 
e 
Founded 1866 
e@ 

ATLANTA, GEORGIA 





BRYANT & STRATTON BUSINESS 
INSTITUTE 
1028 Main Street Buffalo, New York 


Since 1918 offering two-year courses in: Business 
Administration, Accounting, Sales, Advertising, 
and Secretarial Science. Ap roved as a Regis- 
tered Business Institute by the New York State 
Department of Education. 


HILL’S BUSINESS UNIVERSITY 
and 


HILL’S EXTENSION SCHOOL 


Accounting, Business Administration, 
and Secretarial Courses 


619 W. Main St., Oklahoma City 2, Oklahoma 





BURDETT COLLEGE 
Established 1879 
Accounting, Business Administration, Secre- 


tarlal Courses. Co-educational. Fall and 
Spring Terms. Day and Evening Sessions 


Catalogue on request 
156 Stuart St., Boston 16, Mass. 


STUDY.ACCOUNTANCY AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
At aorehwoess 3s Saree aes yee nown 


usiness university 
SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 


STEED COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 
Johnson City, Tennessee 


Granting the B.S. Degree in: Higher Account- 
ing, Business Administration, Commercial Teach- 
ing, Industrial Engineering, Secretarial Admin- 
istration, Also, Short Business Courses. 

Catalogue on request 
Cc. C. Steed, President 


STRAYER 


COLLEGE OF ACCOUNTANCY 
COLLEGE OF SECRETARIAL TRAINING 


B.C.S. and M.C.S. degrees conferred on com: 
letion of Business Administration and Account- 
ie courses. Secretarial and Executive-Secretarlal 
diplomas are awarded. 


13th and F Streets, Washington, D. C. 








THE BUSINESS INSTITUTE 


220 Bagley Avenue, Detroit 26, Michigan 


More Than 100,000 Students Have 
Attended The Business Institute Schools 


A. F. TULL, President 





LINCOLN SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 


Business Administration, Complete Accounting 
(C.P.A.), Secretarial Training 
Courses Accredited and Approved 

W. A. Robbins, Pres. Lincoln, Nebr. 





For Thorough Training and a Choice Position 
Attend 


TULSA BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Established 1900 
408 S. Denver, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
E. A. Guise, President 
You'll Enjoy Attending T.B.C. 
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BUSINESS ENGLISH QUIZ 


Conducted by Lawrence D. Brennan 





Editor's Note: If you have a question on some phase of business English that 
you want answered, submit your question to the Business English Editor in 


care of the Journal and he will be glad to furnish you with an answer. 


The 


most interesting questions submitted each month will also be reviewed in 


this department. 


Q—l reader submits the following ques- 
tion: “We have in our department a 
teacher with a classics background and she 
insists that the words commerce and mer- 
cantile mean precisely the same thing, but I 
insist that there is a slight difference be- 
tween the two and that commerce means 
all aspects of business including the oper- 
ation of industry. I declared that mer- 
cantile means the operations of merchants 
oly. My colleague, however, points out 
that the two words arise from the same 
root in Latin, and she substantiates her 
claim by showing me examples of disputes 
in American history between commercial 
and industrial interests over the tariff. 


A—Your colleague is a good classics 
scholar and has read American history 
carefully but she is a poor semanticist and 
has fallen behind the times. It is true that 
commercial and mercantile arise from the 
same Latin root mercart meaning to trade, 
and it is true that down into the last cen- 
tury the two words were quite synonymous. 
If one spoke of commercial interests in 
the United States in the first part of the 
last century, the word mercantile might 
have been interchanged generally, although 
even the commercial could imply financial. 
Even though industry was being financed 
with commercial capital there was still a 
distinction to be made between industry 
and commerce. Within recent times, how- 
ever, businessmen have taken over so com- 
pletely the management and operation of 
industry that the word commerce is gen- 
erally thought of as including industrial as 
well and mercantile or exchange oper- 
ations. 
a . 4 Sa 


Q—A reader asks the following: “I noted 
mmy dictionary that the word bank came 
into English through French, but before 
that it had traced a course through Italian 
from German. Is that possible: ? I thought 
that bank was Latin in origin. How can 
the word bankrupt be explained? Isn’t rupt 
clearly a Latin root used in words like 
disrupt, rupture, etc., meaning to break? 
Is the word broker related in any way?” 


A—Bank comes from a Teutonic root 
meaning bench or bank in the sense of a 
snow bank, and describes a flattopped emi- 
hence either man made or of a natural 
formation. The word was taken from the 
German into Late Latin as bancus to de- 
scribe a counter, table or stand. In time 
it became associated with the Latin verb 
rumpere meaning to break which has the 
root rupt in some of its inflections. Just 
who introduced or how the word bankrupt 
Was coined is not known but the word ap- 
pears in Italian as bancarotta and in French 
as banqueroute. 

Joseph T. Shipley in Dictionary + Word 
Origins (The Philosophical Library, 
N. Y.) suggests the possibilities of the 
outdoor stands of Italian bankers being 
actually upset or broken by rowdies or 
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operation at these tables of exchange in- 
terfered with in some other manner. As 
a result bank breaking would occur. Ed- 
win Lee Johnson in Latin Words in Com- 
mon English (Heath, Boston) also sug- 
gests an Italian origin. Both of these 
authorities point out the fact that when 
this word was introduced into English 
that a return was made to the more pure 
Latin rupt rather than route or rotta. The 
slang broke and busted implies the same 
idea. Combining the Teutonic and Latin 
in bankrupt, as Johnson points out, makes 
a hybrid. Broker, however, has no rela- 
tion to this word, but has a very fascinat- 
ing history of its own. You might read 
Shipley’s very interesting discussion of the 
word broker. A broker was originally a 
tapster or broccator, that is one who opened 
a keg to sell wine at retail. 
a 5 5 


0.—. 1 reader asks the following que stion: 

“What is meant by saying that the employ- 
ment of Anglo-Saxon words gives strength 
to a message? Why strength? Does that 
mean that Anglo-Saxon words are shorter 
or more familiar?” 


A.—Anglo-Saxon words are said to im- 
part strength to a message because they 
are generally shorter and more familiar, 
but also because the words themselves have 

a structural compactness which has a sound 
per feel that gives an affective meaning 
of strength. Note how abundantly Anglo- 
Saxon words are provided with sturdy 
consonants and how few vowels they con- 
tain. 

7 + @ 

O.—A_ reader inquires: “In what work 


does Rose the Retailer sth ar?” 
A.—‘Piers Plowman.” 
te 5 Sa 


Q.—A reader asks: “What is the preferred 
plural of minimum: minimums or min- 
ima? My dictionary gives minima but 1 
feel that it is behind the times although 
it 1s an edition of last year.” 

A.—The American College Dictionary, 
gives minima as the preferred pural. 
Minimums is gaining widely but minima 
still has an edge of preference. 


a a 5 


O.—A reader declares: “A friend corrected 
me when I said Don Juan recently, pro- 
nouncing the word Dahn Wahn. She said 
the word must be pronounced Don Joo an 
and she showed a dictionary entry which 
presented her pronunciation as preferred, 
but mine was also given. Now isn’t it a 
little ridiculous for a teacher to say Don 
JOO an and have the students nudge one 
another. What right has the dictionary 
to say that the word is Don JOO an when 
no literate person would dare say it. 


A.—If you feel squeamish about accept- 
ing Don JOO an despite the fact that all 
American dictionaries present it as pre- 
ferred, you may still use the Spanish 
form. However, if you are making refer- 
ence to Byron’s poem you must pronounce 
it Don JOO an. The word Don Juan with 
the Spanish pronunciation has gained such 
acceptance in America as a synonym for 
a rake, that the word may possibly lose 
its high degree of Anglicization and by 
popular demand become an unassimilated 
word again. American Lexicographers 
take note. 


+ aa a 


Q.—A reader asks: “I have read very 
often in grammar guides that it ts wrong 
to say ‘The reason is because, etc.’ I am 
very careful not to say this, but I can- 
not understand the principle behind tt. 
Can you explain this point?” 

A.—The answer is very simple. The word 
reason is a noun or naming’ situation. 
Because is a subordinating conjunction 
which introduces an adverbial dependent 
clause. The verb was is a linking verb and 
in this case sets out to link a predicate 
nominative to the subject reason. The 
construction therefore calls for another 
noun situation in the predicate, not an 
adverbial situation telling why. Hence, 
the sentence cannot read “The reason is 
because I prefer engraved letterheads.” 


+ 5 Sa 


O.—A reader asks the following interest- 
ing question: “Would you settle for me 
once and for all the question of whether 
or not sophomore does mean literally wise- 
fool. I have heard that it does but I feel 
as though the idea ts too pat.” 


A.—To state that sophomore comes from 
two Greek roots soph meaning wise as in 
sophisticated and more meaning stupid as 
in moron has been the delight of genera- 
tions of school teachers. Whether the 
etymology is valid or not, the word sopho- 
moric implies something of that thought, 
although it catches a little of the over- 
weening nature of the second year man 
too. Unfortunately the etymology is un- 
certain. The conviction is very firm among 
many unscientific etymologists and is gen- 
erally passed on without question that the 
word means wise-fool. More critical ex- 
amination, however, suggests the word 
sophom which is now obsolete but was a 
form of the word sophistry or specious 
reasoning. Such dialectics once formed a 
part of the curriculum of these staieits as 
a species of mental gymnastics. 


+ + Sa 


-A reader asks: “Ts it really incorrect 
: py onounce Tuesday— Toozday? I never 
hear anyone say tyoosday and when I at- 
tempt to say it I feel quite affected.” 


A.—Toozday, which ten years ago was 
quite frowned upon, is making very rapid 
bid for acceptance and this writer would 
hazard the opinion that within ten years 
will hold unquestioned preference in 
American dictionaries. Tyoosday is 
rather difficult to say and as you will ob- 
serve if you pronounce it carefully it re- 
quires a shifting of labial gears; whereas 
Toozday goes up the hill in high. Never- 
theless Tyoosday still holds preference 
among careful speakers, although either 
form is acceptable and correct. 
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ASSOCIATIONS ELECT OFFICERS College, Hattiesburg, Mississippi; oob- 
keeping and Accounting Section, Theodore 
hg Peabody College for Teachers, 
. ~ : Jashville, Tennessee; Private Busines 
At recent meetings, new officers were New England High School Teachers $e" JN Pe ; ree 
elected by the members of the American : ; ; —" = sarong Bem 8 roe Salis. 
Association of Commercial Colleges, New At the 48th Annual Convention of the uty — tin a rene North 
England Business College Association, New New England High School ( ommercial Sg te oe ge a 7 : porn Mieagiel 2° CHON, 
England High School Commercial Teach- Teachers’ Association, held at Boston Uni- Sh cg cae : mde age a 
ers’ Association and Southern Business Versity College of Business Administration Carolina, ye ngs Mien oeoe ae 
Education Association. on November 18, Myrtle L. Grover, Wal- “0”, Lois Frazier, Brevard College, Bre- 
The names of the officers are listed on tham Senior High School, Waltham, Mas- vard, North Carolina y ——. Ychool 
this page and the pictures of the new presi-  Sachusetts, was chosen president for the he eae ie nr danover 
dents are printed below. next year. igh School, Wilmington, North Carolina, 
Other officers elected are: First vice o 
president, Agnes Phillips, J. A. Andrews 
A.A.C.C. School, Boston; second vice president, Ruth 


Charles D. Cummings, president of Mc- 
Intosh College, Dover, New Hampshire, 
was re-elected ’ president of the American 
Association of Commercial Colleges at the 
November meeting, held in Fort Worth, 


Texas. 
Mrs. Anna S. Bramwell, Bramwell Busi- 
ness College, Evansville, Indiana, was 


chosen first vice president and Henry L. 
Mathiot, Havana Business Academy, Ha- 
vana, Cuba, was elected second vice presi- 
dent. 

The following District Governors have 
been chosen for the various districts: New 
England, Arthur P. Ward, Worcester 
School of Business Science, Inc., Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts; Central, Adela Hale, 
Adela Hale Business Career School, 
Hutchinson, Kansas; Rocky Mountain, G. 
V. Alexander, Ogden Business College, 
Ogden, Utah; Pacific, E. G. Auerswald, 
Auerswald’s Accounting and Secretarial 
School, Seattle 1, Washington; Canadian, 
D. F. Verguson, Success Commercial Col- 
lege, Winnipeg, Canada; Australian, J. R. 
Kinsman, Hemingway-Robertson Institute, 
Melbourne, Australia; Eastern, Ernest W. 
Veigel, Rochester Business Institute, Roch- 
—_ New York; Southeastern, J. D. 

Campbell, Massey- Draughon Business Col- 
lege, Montgomery, Alabama; Southwest- 
ern, E. C. Hatton, Draughon Jusiness 
College, Lubbock, Texas; Northern, F. 
— Watkins, Dakota Business College, 

Fargo, North Dakota; Hawatian, J. Ed- 
win Whitlow, Honolulu Business College, 
Honolulu, Hawaii; West Indies, Senora 
Marie Teresa Comacho, Royal Gregg Col- 
lege, San Juan, Puerto Rico; South Amer- 
ican, Dr. Hipolito I. Soltero, Underwood 
Gregg Commercial College, Caracus, Vene- 
zuela; Central American, Francisco C. 
Martinez, Escuela de Comercio Americana, 
Managua, Nicaragua. 





Mr. Cummings 
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Miss Grover 


Hiatt, Wakefield High School, Wakefield, 
Massachusetts; secretary, Anne C. Clancy, 
Girls’ High School, Boston; treasurer, W. 
Ray Burke, Arlington High School, Ar- 
lington, Massachusetts; assistant treasurer, 
William Gibbs, Arlington High School, 
Arlington, Massachusetts. 

Executive Board Members for the next 
year are: Arthur C. Long, Girls’ High 
School, Boston, Massachusetts; John H. 
Wall, Brookline High School, Brookline, 
Massachusetts; Arthur Ross, Framingham 
High School, Framingham, Massachusetts ; 


Donald Mitchell, Newton High School, 
Newton, Massachusetts; Harold Cowan, 
Dedham High School, Dedham, Mass. 


SBEA 


At the Richmond, Virginia, meeting of 
the Southern Business Education Associa- 
tion, John H. Moorman, University of 
Florida, Gainesville, was elected president 
for the coming year. Other officers elected 


are: First vice president, R. A. Evans, 
Evans College of Commerce, Gastonia, 
North Carolina; second vice president, A. 


L. Walker, State Supervisor of Business 
Education for Virginia, Richmond; secre- 
tary, Frank M. Herndon, University of 
Mississippi, University; treasurer, Harold 
Craver, Louisiana State College, Baton 
Rouge. Editor for the next year is R. 
Norval Garrett, Hammond, Louisiana. 
Newly elected state representatives are: 
Elizabeth O’Dell, University of South 
Carolina, Columbia, South Carolina; Theo- 
dore Woodward, Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee; Merle 
Landrum, Longwood College, Farmville, 
Virginia; Cloyd Armbrister, Concord Col- 
lege, Concord, Virginia. 
Chairmen elected to 
sections are: 
Pauline Rawlings, 


various 
Section, 
Southern 


head the 


Secretarial Studies 
Mississippi 





Mr. Moorman 


N.B.T.A.-N.A.C.B.S. Joint Convention 


As this issue goes to press, final ar- 
rangements are being made for the joint 
meeting of the National Business Teachers 
Association and the National Association 
and Council of Business Schools, to be 
held in Cleveland Christmas week. 

An outline of the program of N.B.T.A. 
meetings was given in the October and 
November issues of this magazine. 

The theme for the National Association 
and Council of Business Schools annual 
convention will be “Adjustments to Mobili- 
zation.” Representatives from the Armed 
Forces Personnel Policy Board, Office of 
the Secretary of Defense, from the U. S. 
Civil Service Commission and from the 
U. S. Office of Education will be featured 
on the program to discuss the subject 
“How can the facilities of the private busi- 
ness school field be best utilized during the 
period of partial and/or total mobiliza- 
tion?” 

The annual dinner of NACBS is sched- 


uled for Friday evening, December 29. 
The Honorable Karl E. Mundt, U. S. 
Senator from South Dakota, will be the 
dinner speaker. 

a 


Meetings in Conjunction with 
NBTA-NACBS Convention 

Various groups have scheduled break- 
fast, luncheon and dinner meetings for 
Cleveland at the time of the NBTA- 
NACBS convention. The Pi Omega Pi 
dinner is scheduled for Thursday evening. 
Early Friday morning is the time set for 
the Indiana University breakfast and the 
Denver University breakfast. .The Co- 
lumbia University Luncheon is announced 
for 12:30. Special events for Friday eve- 
ning are the Delta Pi Epsilon dinner and 
the Pi Omega Pi banquet. 

The Michigan University breakfast and 
the Indiana State Teachers College break- 
fast have been arranged for early Satur- 
cay morning. The Past President’s Lunch- 
eon is scheduled for noon. 


aa 


Collegiate Retailing Association to 
Hold New York Meeting 
Jennie S. Graham of the University of 
Buffalo, Secretary of the American Col- 
legiate Retailing Association, has sent word 
that the annual business meeting of the 
American Collegiate Retailing Association 
will be held at the Faculty Club, New 
York University, Monday, January 8. 
Bishop Brown, Director of the Research 
Bureau for Retail Training at the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, is president. 
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a 
= on to Michigan State College 


C. Wilkinson, former assistant pro- 
fessor of English at the University of 
|Ilinoi:, is now in charge of business writ- 
ing courses at Michigan State College, 
Fast Lansing, Michigan. He was on the 
stafl «{ the University of Illinois for ten 
years, with about three and one-half years 
out for military service in North Africa 
and Italy. Before going to the University 
of Illinois he was on the faculty of Texas 
A. & M. College for five years. 

His B.S. and M.A. degrees are from 
the University of Texas and his Ph.D. de- 
gree is from the University of Illinois. 

For a number of years Dr. Wilkinson 
was secretary of the American Business 
Writing Association and editor of the 
“Bulletin,” the publication of that organi- 
zation. 


+ 


Hilton D. Shepherd Announces 
Management Consultant Service 


Last year, Hilton D. Shepherd left Texas 
Christian University, Fort Worth, to spend 
a year with the Rockefeller Foundation in 
a post-doctoral program observing the per- 
sonnel and human relations program at the 
Harvard Graduate School of Business. For 
rearly 20 years prior to the Harvard ap- 
pointment he taught business subjects, did 
researches, and developed sources of infor- 
mation for improving business manage- 
ment. Recently, he announced a consul- 
tation service for business owners and 
managers and opened an office in down- 
town Fort Worth. He is remaining as a 
part time teacher this year at Texas Chris- 
tian University. 

In his announcement he makes the fol- 
lowing statement: “A management consult- 
ant is a confidential advisor to business 
owners and managers. His services reflect 
professional training, research, and practi- 
cal experiences—all uniquely consolidated 
in his counseling. As an outsider he is 
objective in seeing bottlenecks, duplications 
of effort, and other inefficiencies unnoticed 
internally by management. Cooperating 
wih management he learns needed facts, 
studies relationships, and makes compari- 
sons with desirable operating standards. 
Finally, he reports his findings, reflects his 
impressions, and offers solutions.” 

+ 


N. Y. State Examination for 
Merchandising Supervisor 


_An examination for Associate Education 
Supervisor (Merchandising) open to non- 
residents of New York State has been an- 
nounced. Requirements: possession of or 
eligibility for a New York State certificate 
valid for teaching distributive education 
and college graduation plus 30 graduate 
semester hours in business education, busi- 
ness administration, retailing or merchan- 
dising, and six years of experience which 
must have included (1) two years in the 
teaching of distributive education courses, 
of which one year must have been in a 
tesponsibie administrative or supervisory 
capacity; (2) one year of satisfactory 
practical merchandising experience; and 
(3) an additional three years of experi- 
ence as described in (1) and (2). Addi- 
tional graduate training may be substituted 
for a maximum of two years in the teach- 
ing of distributive education courses. Sal- 
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ary range, $5232 to $6407. 

The closing date for filing applications 
is tentatively set for January 12, 1951. 

For announcements and application forms 
write to New York State Department of 
Civil Service, 39 Columbia Street, Albany. 

+ 


Leonard A. Parke Honored 


On the occasion of his recent 90th birth- 
day, Kansas State Teachers College of 
Emporia paid tribute to Leonard A. Parke, 
founder and for many years head of the 
Department of Commerce at that school. 
He was given special recognition by presi- 
dent David L. MacFarlane at a faculty 
dinner. 


Mr. Parke, center, is congratulated by Presi- 

dent David L. MacFarlane of Kansas State 

Teachers College of Emporia for his 71 years 

of active service in the field of education. 
At the left is E. C. McGill. 


Mr. Parke began his teaching career at 
the age of 15. Although he fulfilled a pro- 
fessional desire to become a lawyer during 
early manhood, he never broke away from 
the classroom entirely. His longest tenure 
at a single institution of learning was 
from 1908 until 1946 as an active member 
of the teaching staff at Kansas State 
Teachers College of Emporia. For 21 of 
those years, he served as head of the Com 
merce Department—a department which he 
founded. 

When Mr. Parke relinquished his admin- 
istrative duties as department head in 1929, 
he was succeeded by R. R. Pickett. Dur- 
ing the 17 years in which Dr. Pickett 
headed that department, Mr. Parke taught 
regularly, concentrating principally in busi- 
ness law and accounting instruction. E. C. 
McGill, present head of the department, 
followed Dr. Pickett upon ‘the latter’s 
resignation in 1946, 

Mr. Parke frequently visits the Em- 
poria campus. He enjoys athletics and 
until not too many years ago he was often 
seen on the volley ball court. 


ys 


S. D. Fenton Heads Davenport Kiwanis 


S. D. Fenton, director of the American 
Institute of Commerce in Davenport, Iowa, 
and of the Moline Institute of Commerce 
in Moline, Illinois, has been elected as 1951 
president of the Kiwanis Club of Daven- 
port. 

This is the second honor that has come 
to Mr. Fenton in the last few months. In 
our October issue we announced that he 
was selected as “Man of the Week” by 
the Davenport Democrat. 


Jarrett Returns to Underwood 


Fred Jarrett has resigned his position as 
Canadian manager of the Gregg Division 
of McGraw-Hill of Canada and has re- 
turned to Underwood Limited, Canadian 
manufacturer and distributor of Under- 
wood typewriters. He is Canadian Direc- 
tor of School Services for Underwood. 

Mr. Jarrett became managing director 
of the Canadian office of the Gregg Pub- 
lishing Company in 1935. 

He is a graduate of the British Ameri- 
can Business College, Toronto. A natural 
aptitude for typing influenced him in 1907 
to enter the contest for the Canadian Type- 
writing Championship, sponsored by the 
Business Systems Company of Canada. He 
not only won the championship, but de- 
fended the title successfully for fifteen 
years. 

During World War I, Mr. Jarrett acted 
as secretary to Mr. Edward Kemp, Cana- 
dian Minister of Overseas Military Forces. 
Before and after the war, he was active 
in the organization and dev elopment of the 
School Department of the United Type- 
writer Company, now Underwood Limited. 


+ 


American Institute of Filing 
Changes Name 


An announcement has been received from 
N. Mae Sawyer, Director, that the name 
of the American Institute of Filing, owned 
and managed by Library Bureau Division 
of Remington Rand, has been changed to 
American Institute of Records Administra- 
tion. We quote from her announcement : 
“The Institute has not changed. We do 
hope very soon to have fine business quar- 
ters on the twelfth floor of this same build- 
ing. I believe by the first of the year we 
shall be moved in and ready for visitors.” 

The address is at 315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10, New York. 


+ 


National Teacher Examinations 


The Natienal Teacher Examinations, 
prepared and administered annually by 
Educational Testing Service, will be given 
at testing centers throughout the United 
States on Saturday, February 17, 1951. 

At the one-day testing session a candi- 
date may take the Common Examinations, 
which include tests in General Culture, 
Mental Abilities and Basic Skills, and Pro- 
fessional Information; and one or two of 
nine Optional Examinations, designed to 
demonstrate mastery of subject matter to 
be taught. The college which a candidate 
is attending or the school system in which 
he is seeking employment will advise him 
whether he must offer the National 
Teacher Examinations and which of the 
tests he should take. 

Application forms, and a Bulletin of In- 
formation describing registration procedure 
and containing sample test questions, may 
be obtained from college officials, school 
superintendents, or directly from the Na- 
tional Teacher Examinations, Educational 
Testing Service, P. O. Box 592, Princeton, 
New Jersey. A completed application, ac- 
companied by the proper examination fee, 
should reach the ETS office not later than 
January 19, 1951. 
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ECONOMIC MATHEMATICS, 1950 Copy- 
right, by N. J. Lennes and C. W. Sut- 
ton, Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 538 pp. 
$2.24. 


Designed to equip high school students 
to deal with the everyday figures of busi- 
ness arithmetic, the study of this text re- 
views and makes certain the control of the 
four fundamental operations of basic arith- 
metic. It trains for proficiency in mental 
calculations and use of short cuts; helps 
to improve ability to estimate results and 
to interpret word problems clearly; and 
provides a solid foundation for the mathe- 
matics of bookkeeping and accounting. 

Current prices, postal rates, vital sta- 
tistics, and various other practical applica- 
tions of arithmetic in daily living reflect 
the up-to-date quality of this book. A 
glance at the table of contents reveals its 
comprehensive coverage and the useful in- 
dex indicates the careful detail with which 
the subject matter is treated. 

Special features appear in such chap- 
ters as Installment Buying, Graphic Repre- 
sentation, Income Tax, Forms of Insur- 
ance, and U. S. Customs. 

The text contains a mass of new mate- 
rial for drill, testing, and special work, 
adapted to pupils of different learning 
levels. In order not to interfere with 
minimum requirements, this supplementary 
work has been placed at the end of the 
book as cumulative reviews and standard- 
ized tests. 

The book has an exceptionally practical 
quality. 


5 


WORLD ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY, by 
G. Morell York, John L, Rowe, Edward 
L, Cooper; Cincinnati: South-Western 
Publishing Company, 693 pp. $2.80. 


Emphasis upon the world approach is 
found through the text. It emphasizes 
the changes that have taken place and are 
still taking place throughout the world. 
History, sociology, and anthropology have 
been drawn upon to enrich the content 
and to make it more meaningful. 

The natural geographic areas of the 
world make up the divisions that are 
studied; it is recognized that political 
boundaries go out of date too frequently. 
Personalities and events have been used 
to give the subject life. 

A workbook that correlates with the 
text is available. It provides an objective 
study guide for each assignment and 
maps and charts to aid in completing the 
problems in the text. Tests may be se- 
cured to correlate with the text also. The 
teachers’ manual that accompanies the 
book is one of the most complete manuals 
ever prepared. 

The first part, 213 pages, deals with the 
world; Part II, the United States, takes 
up 214 pages; Part III deals with other 
regions of commerce in the Western 
Hemisphere; Part IV, Europe; and Part 
V, Asia, Australasia, and Africa. Numer- 
ous illustrations, including many maps, 
make the appearance and the content of 
the book interesting and inviting. 
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TESTED TRAINING TECHNIQUES, by 
Kenneth B. Haas and Claude H. Ewing, 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 111 pp.. 
$2.00, Regular Edition. Text Edition 


This book is helpful to anyone in the 
field of training or education. It has two 
unique characteristics. 

First, the language is refreshingly dif- 
ferent; it approaches the problem of teach- 
ing not from the typical classroom situ- 
ation, but from the angle of on-the-job 
training. This makes the whole teaching 
situation far more down to earth. Stu- 
dents or trainees will cooperate if they see 
real value, and if the subject matter is pre- 
sented to them in a way they can under- 
stand. 

Second, the illustrations help immeasur- 
ably to emphasize the points brought out 
by the authors. The interesting cartoons 
are not afterthoughts, but an integral part 
of the text. They specifically illustrate 
ideas and attitudes described in the text. 

All of the techniques have been thor- 
oughly tested in actual training situations. 
They are scientifically accurate and should 
therefore prove helpful for professional 
educators at the high school and college 
level. 

+ 


WRITING BUSINESS LETTERS, by Earl P. 
Strong, New York: The American Book 
Company, 329 pp. $2.75. 

Based on a comprehensive study of 10,- 
652 letters from business concerns 
throughout the country, this book is a 
combination textbook, workbook, and 
reference manual. Part 1 presents the 
form of the business letter; Part 2 is con- 
cerned with the skills such as grammar 
and punctuation which are involved in 
business letter writing; Part 3 shows how 
to prepare many different types of busi- 
ness letters. In each of the three parts 
of the book, there is a brief discussion 
of principles, a summary of the rules, 
and applications of those rules. Lettér- 
heads for practice exercises are included 
in the book. 

When used as a text, the material is 
sufficient to cover a one-semester course 
in business letter writing or in business 
English, or to serve as a supplementary 
text in transcription classes. The book 
may also be used as a workbook in Eng- 
lish or secretarial training classes, and it 
can be kept as a reference manual for 
home or office use. 

The principles for writing various types 
of letters are presented concisely in out- 
line form, thus making it easy for the 
student to recall the rules and to refer 
to them later. Sufficient exercises follow 
each presentation of principles to fit the 
material effectively into the student’s ex- 
perience, 


ECONOMICS: EXPERIENCE & ANALYSIs, 
by Broadus Mitchell ef al, Nev York: 
henag 7 Sloane Associates, Inz., 884 
PP. 


The title of the book and the propor. 
tioning of the contents are initially de- 
ceiving. Despite the formidibility of the 
terms “experience and analysis” the book 
is designed to present the old line funda. 
mentals, principles, or outline of economics 
basic course and, if anything, the book 
is outstanding for its clearness and basic 
assumption that the student knows noth- 
ing about the subject. By actual page 
count the historical and social setting 
material occupies only two hundred pages 
of the total volume. The chapters on 
economic history present the social and 
philosophic forces which converge upon 
this moment in the middle of the twen- 
tieth century. 

Whether this volume is used in a school 
of business as a foundation for spe- 
cialization in commerce or in a_ social 
studies course for its broad cultural knowl- 
edges, it should prove equally useful, 
There are excellent brass tacks chapters 
such as “Accounting: An _ Economic 
Tool.” Another outstanding feature of the 
text is the guide material including a list- 
ing of references and a glossary contained 
in two appendices. The scope of the book 
includes all of the data traditionally taught 
in a basic economics course such as value, 
price, market, rent, profits, population, 
labor, wages, and foreign trade. 

The style is interesting as well as clear 
and the book should be well liked by most 
undergraduates. 


e 


EFFECTIVE RETAIL ADVERTISING, by 
Irving Settel, New York: Fairchild 
Publications, Inc., 216 pp. $4.75. 


Those in training for a retail career or 
those preparing for a retailing career will 
find a survey of retail advertising useful, 
especially when it is presented on the prac- 
tical rather than the academic side of the 
subject. 

Effective Retail Advertising is a how-to 
book that explains how to use advertising, 
from the elements in an ad through the 
choice and use of media and the planning 
of a sales promotion campaign. Part one 
is devoted to an analysis of the elements 
used in the creation of a successful retail 
advertisement including subjects, layout, 
copy, and production. 

Part two lists various advertising media 
available and provides information that 
will aid in selecting the proper medium or 
media for promotion in specific instances. 

Part three shows how to integrate the 
various advertising elements into one ef- 
fective promotional campaign. The budget 
is discussed in great detail. 

A retail advertising dictionary and postal 
regulations for the retailer are presented 
in the appendix to complete the very 
worth-while manual on advertising. 
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QUCTION TO INVESTMENTS, by 


TR’ 

se C. Clendenin, New York: Mc- 
Gre »-Hill Book Company, Inc., 604 pp. 
$4..-. 


A short but comprehensive study aimed 
at the development of personal and family 
invest: ent programs, with emphasis on such 
practi-al aspects as market values and tax 
matters 

Wriiten from the point of view of the 
indivicxal or family whose investment 
objectives are security, income, and profit, 
the book begins with an analysis of objec- 
tives, visks, and requirements of a sound 
investinent program. Successive groups of 
chapters discuss the economics of invest- 
ment values and incomes, the nature and 
yalue of corporate securities, the security 
markeis, important types of investments, 
taxes, and investment management. 

A teacher’s manual contains problems to 
be assigned for outside solution, objective 
type ex: mination questions, and suggestions 
for classroom discussion. 

The author has also prepared an addi- 
tional set of fifteen to twenty problems, in 
mimeographed form, which he will supply 
to all adopters of the text who request it. 


+ 


STANDARDS AND LABELS FOR CON- 
SUMERS' GOODS, by Jessie V, Coles, 
New York: The Ronald Press Company, 
556 pp. $5.00. 


A landmark in the literature of the con- 
sumer movement. 

The book orients the reader to the prob- 
lems of the consumer, then immediately 
gets into the problem of labels, basic con- 
cepts of standards, how we use and get 
standards, and then moves into the details 
of grade labeling. The last section goes 
into great detail about the present status 
of standards and labels in consumer goods. 

Dr. Coles has written a book that is 
as close to being definitive as anything in 
the consumer movement can be at present. 
It is a “must” for all teachers interested 
in consumer education. It certainly should 
be in the library of every school in which 
consumer education is taught. 


+ 


A COLLEGE COURSE IN CONSUMER 
PROBLEMS, Consumer Education Study, 
National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, Washington, D. C., 
134 pp. $.60 single copies. 


While this instructor’s handbook is 
primarily designed for college courses for 
future teachers, it is equally useful for 
the general student. With the exception 
of the concluding chapter on learning 
procedures, the course presented in this 

k consists of problems in the consump- 
tion of goods and services. 

The handbook does not propose to cover 
every topic. Activities in school and com- 
munity are woven into the informational 
content. Each chapter includes an outline 
of content, student activities, sources of 
information, and learning materials. The 
teaching opportunities in the various sub- 
jects on the elementary and secondary 
school levels are discussed. 

While college teachers of husiness sub- 
jects may want to minimize some of the 
topics, such as health and medical serv- 
ices, they will want to give added em- 
thai to others such as advertising and 
selling. 

The bulletin is a useful and needed 
contribution to the literature of consumer 
education. 


DECEMBER, 
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CORRELATED DICTATION AND TRAN- 
SCRIPTION, by Hamden L, Forkner, 
Agnes E. Osborne and James €E. 
O'Brien, Boston: D,. C. Heath and Com- 
pany, 545 pp. $3.00. 


This familiar text is now available to 
all second-year Gregg shorthand classes 
whether or not they use Simplified Gregg, 
Pitman, or regular Gregg systems. 

The vocabulary of Correlated Dictation 
and Transcription is composed of the first 
3000 words of the Horn Basic Writing 
Vocabulary in accordance with the fact 
that 97 per cent of business dictation ma- 
terial is made up of approximately 3000 
high-frequency words. Each of the eighty 
units is composed of new _ vocabulary 
(showing spelling, syllabication, and short- 
hand outlines), English and punctuation 
(with rules and examples), and dictation 
and typing practice. 

In order that speeds may be easily de- 
termined, all typing and shorthand strokes 
are counted. A phrase list arranged by 
units is placed at the back of the book 
to offer assistance to the learner. 
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A GUIDE TO PROFITABLE INVESTMENT, 
by Harold B. Gruver, New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co., 118 pp. $2.00. 


The author of this little volume has 
summarized the fruit of his twenty-five 
years of practical experience in stock mar- 
ket activities into six authoritative, brass 
tacks, but nevertheless interesting, chapters. 

Presenting his material under such head- 
ings as the business cycle, yardsticks and 
barometers of investment conditions, profits, 
effect of war, and the specifics of capital 
enhancement, he arrives at twelve basic 
rules for guiding investors. These rules 
represent a final distillation of his quarter 
century of experience. The book should 
be of lively interest not only to investors 
but to teachers concerned with market 
conditions. 


+ 


SOME FACTORS IN THE TRAINING OF 
CLERICAL WORKERS, 1947 Delta Pi 
Epsilon Research Award, by Alton B. 
Parker Liles, Stillwater, Oklahoma: 
Division of Commerce, Oklahoma A. 
and M. College, 120 pp, 85c. 


This thesis presents some important in- 
formation on predictive tests for determin- 
ing success in clerical occupations and 
several other areas of interest to the busi- 
ness teacher. 

Dr. Liles undertook a study in Atlanta, 
Georgia of the dependability of the pre- 
dictive value of two clerical aptitude tests, 
one representative intelligence test, and the 
scholastic averages of the student. As a 
secondary purpose in the study, Dr. Liles 
sought the skills, knowledges and 
character traits most important for suc- 
cess on clerical jobs, and the frequency 
and time given to each type of office work 
routinely performed by clerical workers. 

The Detroit Clerical Aptitudes Exami- 
nation was declared rather valid as a 
predictive means of clerical success, but 
the other clerical aptitude test used, the 
representative intelligence test and the 
scholastic averages were all rejected as 
having little value in making such pre- 
dictions. Nor was any advantage gainec* 
in adding the rejected tests and scholastic 
averages as a battery to the Detroit Test. 
From the standpoint of time consumed by 
general office workers in certain activities, 
typewriting was rated the most import- 
ant single area, with operation of cal- 
culating machines second, and filing third. 


FINANCING THE FARM BUSINESS, by 
1. W. Duggan and Ralph U, Battles, 
New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
354 pp. $4.00. 


This book is one of eighteen in the 
Wiley Farm Series designed to help the 
young farmer. Inasmuch as this one 
deals with the financing of farming, it is 
of interest to teachers of business educa- 
tion. 

Designed to cover most of the import- 
ant financial problems which confront 
young farmers, Financing the Farm Busi- 
ness is broader than the field commonly 
referred to as agricultural credit. It pre- 
sents in the first part the problems of in- 
heritance, the leasing of farm property, 
~~ principles of sound credit. 

In the second part, sources of agricul- 
tural credit are discussed at length. 

Those who teach business education in 
agricultural areas should find this book 
helpful and interesting. 


a 


AN OUTLINE OF ADVERTISING, ITS 
PHILOSOPHY, SCIENCE, ART, AND 
STRATEGY, 3rd Edition, by George 
Burton Hotchkiss, New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 605 pp. $5.00. 


This classic text presenting the funda- 
mentals of advertising requires no intro- 
duction to teachers of marketing and ad- 
vertising. Since the appearance of the first 
edition of this volume twenty years ago, 
it has continued as a standard in the ad- 
vertising field. This third edition, more- 
over, is bright and up-to-the-minute as 
George Burton Hotchkiss’ writings always 
are. 

The title of Professor Hotchkiss’ book 
indicates its scope; for advertising is pre- 
sented under the major headings, “The 
Philosophy of Advertising,” “The Science 
of Advertising,” “The Art of Advertis- 
ing,” and “The Strategy of Advertising.” 
Despite its comprehensive nature, this 
volume is concrete and practical in its 
technical aspects. 

The text is designed for presentation in 
a basic collegiate course in advertising. 
It constitutes, however, a very useful 
reference for students and practitioners 
in all areas of marketing and distribution, 
and has proved especially valuable as a 
general background for the teaching of 
commercial art. 

The format is thoroughly modern, but 
continues the attractive appeal of the 
earlier editions of this book. 


+ 


TESTED CREDIT AND COLLECTION LET- 
TERS, by William H. Butterfield, St. 
Louis: National Retail Credit Associa- 
tion, 48 pp. $2.00. 


This handbook is a collection of tested 
letters that enable credit departments to 
build consumer good will by mail. Written 
in response to requests from many retail 
credit managers, it includes examples of 
practically all types of letters used in 
standard retail credit operations. Some of 
the letters are original compositions, while 
others are adaptations of those used by 
well-known firms. 

The ten sections of this book cover types 
of letters that make up more than eighty 
per cent of the outgoing mail of the aver- 
age credit department. The sections are: 
Offering Accounts and Soliciting Credit 
Patronage; Granting Requests for Charge 
Accounts; Thanking Customers for Open- 
ing Accounts ; Expressing Thanks for First 
Credit Patronage; Thanking Customers for 


(Continued on next page) 
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Regular Patronage; Expressing Thanks 
for Prompt Payment; Inviting Service 
Suggestions from Customers ; Promoting 
the Use of Inactive Accounts; Expressing 
Thanks for Renewed Patronage; Request- 
ing Payment of Past-Due Accounts. A se- 
lection of one hundred letters are used in 
these ten sections. 

The National Retail Credit Association 
endorses the handbook as an aid to credit 
executives in building better consumer re- 
lations by mail. It should serve as an aid 
in developing the topic of consumer rela- 
tions in classes of business composition. 


5 


EVALUATING AND REPORTING STUDENT 
PROGRESS IN BUSINESS EDUCATION, 
by Clyde W. Humphrey and Marion M. 
Lamb, Office of Education, Business 
Education Series No. 17, Washington 

. D. C., Government Printing Office, 
16 pp. 10c. 


This bulletin indicates the need for ob- 
jectives as a basis for evaluation, then 
suggests evaluational procedures for at- 
titudes, knowledges, and skills. It indicates 
the place of tests of various types in 
evaluation, gives the basic assumptions in- 
volved in evaluation, and finally lists the 
characteristics of a good evaluation pro- 
gram. 

There is a postscript section which is 
———e with the by-products of evalua- 
tio 

This bulletin should be interesting as a 
basis for securing an overview of the 
trend toward evaluation as a concept in 
which testing is only a phase of the total 
program. 


5 


RATING EMPLOYEE AND SUPERVISORY 
PERFORMANCE, A Manual of Merit- 
Rating Techniques, edited by M, Jo- 
seph Dooher and Vivienne Marquis, 
New York: American Management As- 
sociation, 192 pp, $3.75. 


The purpose of this manual is to pre- 
sent a review of the soundest principles 
and procedures available for rating sub- 
ordinates and checking the ratings of 
supervisory employees. Some fourteen 
authorities on merit rating such as Eileen 
Ahern of the American Management As- 
sociation, Reign Bittner of the Pruden- 
tial Insurance Company, and Walter R. 
Mahler of the Psychological Corporation 
present articles on the various aspects of 
this subject. The six major areas covered 
are basic principles and techniques, scien- 
tific rating, special adaptations of merit 
rating, company case histories, applying re- 
sults, and the rating form. These areas 
are divided into discussions of specific 
aspects of the problem. The book is use- 
ful to those charged with employee super- 
vision. 


¢ 


HOW TO PASS COLLEGE ENTRANCE 
TESTS, by Alison Peters, New York: 
aoee Publishing Company, 192. pp. 

50. 


This is a complete preparation for high 
school seniors and others who are plan- 
ning to take college entrance mental and 
psychological tests. It describes the tests 
given by each American college’ and’ uni- 
versity; and provides study material, prac- 
tice questions and answers for all of them. 

The book is useful not only to high 
school seniors but also to anyone who 
must pass a rather comprehensive type of 
examination such as the preliminary ex- 
amination for the doctorate. 
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“THE BACK OF THE BOOK" 


ANSWER TO THE QUESTION ON PAGE 158 


How can we get students to make correct 
use of the comma, semicolon and hyphen? 








by Lawrence A. Jenkins 


Kearny High School 


Kearny, New Jersey 


Do we lose our students, at times, in a 
maze of technical words when we try to 
help them to understand the use of the 
basic punctuation marks? Perhaps the dif- 
ficulty is due to our own teaching methods 
causing the students’ attention to be fo- 
cused on points other than those pertinent 
at the time. 


Comma and Semicolon 


The following method of teaching the 
comma and the semicolon in relation to 
compound sentences has proved very ef- 
fective. In fact, more than one student has 
stated that his ‘understanding of these two 
punctuation marks was made clear for the 
first time through the use of what is 
called the “Straight Line Method”. 

In presenting this “Straight Line Meth- 
od,” the teacher must make the assump- 
tion that the student should be able to 
recognize a compound sentence. In most 
cases the students can meet this assump- 
tion. The following is the presentation: 


and 





If two short sentences having no punctua- 
tion marks are joined by a conjunction, no 
comma is needed before the conjunction. 





——.,, and 
, but 





If one short sentence and one long -sen- 
tence or two long sentences are joined by 
a conjunction and there are no other punc- 
tuation marks, a comma: should be used 
before the conjunction.. 








; : and 
: and 
i ; but ; 











If two sentences are connected by a con- 
junction and one of the sentences or both 


of them contain a comma, a_ semicolon 


must precede the conjunction. 





If two sentences are joined together ano 
there is no conjunction between them, they 
must be separated by a semicolon. 


The Hyphen 


Another troublesome punctuation mark 
is the hyphen when it occurs in compound 
modifiers. 


note 


If the words are going toward the item ¢ 
being discussed, a hyphen is used. 
—> suit 
—> suit 
— note 
— week 


first-class 
up-to-date 
sixty-day 
forty-hour 


suit 


note 


If the words are going away from the 
item being discussed, the hyphen is omit- 
ted. 
suit is first class > 
suit is up to date —> 
note is due in 60 days —> 
week of 40 hours -> 


You will find many of your students 
will get a fundamental grasp of the use 
of these punctuation marks by this sim- 
plified presentation. They will then be able 
to continue on into the more complex 
punctuation rules with understanding. 
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